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[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER X. 


A Frew hours later, Mr. Percy Crowninshield, 
lured by the beauty of the evening, turned from 
his direct road home, and, being on foot, saun- 
tered leisurely along Love Lane, marking the 
beauty of the autumn trees, and thinking of a 
day in the last season of painted leaves, when he 
and Rose Vivian had ridden in this very lane, 
and he had gathered the brightest of the gay 
foliage to weave a chaplet for her riding hat. 
He had called her his autumn queen, and added 
words of loving flattery, to which she listened 
with averted eyes and blushing cheeks, and 
though she reproved his forwardness, it was so 
gently done, that the reproof was only a provo- 
cation to fresh sin. 

“She rides with Roland now,” murmured the 
young man, bitterly, “‘ and the flattery is as sweet, 
though the lips that utter it are changed. She 
has not Maud’s constant heart ; poor Maud, she 
deserves a better fate than to fix her affections 
upon a withered life like mino. Why should I 
try to rise—why should I struggle against the 
curse my father has laid upon me ? An outcast he 
has named me—an outcast I feel myself to be.” 

A succession of passionate sobs smote upon 
the young man’s ear, and seemed a fitting answer 
to his own gloomy murmurs. He started and 
looked around him. The sounds evidently pro- 
ceeded from the other side of a thick clump of 
elder bushes, purple with thin clusters of ripe 
berries, beside which Percy had thrown himself 
some moments previously. No figure was dis- 
cernible through the interlacing twigs and stalks, 
but the low sound of uncontrollable weeping con- 
tinued, andthe young gentleman stole softly 
round the clump of bushes to gain a sight of 
the mourner. 

“A sister in despair,” muttered he, as he 
caught a glimpse of a woman’s dress, and hesi- 
tated whether to advance or retreat. Delicacy 
dictated the latter course, curiosity the former, 
and after a brief contest, delicacy conquered. 
Percy made a step backward without looking to 
see where he placed his foot, trod upon a dry 
branch and snapped it with a great noise. The 
glimpse of a dress was hastily withdrawn, but 
the next instant a pale, startled face peeped out 
from behind the bush to see what was the matter. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“Miss Graham !” exclaimed Percy, in aston- 
ishment. 

“Mr. Crowninshield! I—TI didn’t suppose— 
I am sure [had no wish,” Mary stopped, utterly 
confused, and recognizing the impossibility of 
conveying the idea that to “run after” Mr. 
Percy Crowninshield, as Mrs. Bartell had once 
accused her of doing, was the action furthest 
from her intentions. Perhaps the young man 
had some vague consciousness of what was pass- 

ing in her mind, for he said with gentle coldness : 

“Tris I, who am iatruding upon you. Good 
evening.” 

He raised his hat and was going, but a second 
look at the dejected attitude and tear-stained face 
of the beautiful girl made him pause, and roused 
the chivalry of nature which in the gentleman of 
the nineteenth century replaces the knight- 
errantry of the fourteenth. 

“You are in trouble, Miss Mary,” said he, 
kindly. “Can I help you?” 

“T thank you, sir,” said the young girl, ina 
broken voice, and with averted face, “I thank 
you very much, but no one can help me.” 
i “Let me at least see you safely home. It is 
almost sunset,” suggested Percy, after a slight 
pause. 


“Home! I have no home,” cried Mary, 
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right to inquire. So the foolish woman plagues 
you with mistaken warnings. Does anything 
else annoy you ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mary, suddenly turning 
toward him with flashing eyes, and trembling 
with indignation. ‘Something before which 
Mrs Bartell’s impertinence sinks into insig- 
nificance—” 

“And that is?” asked Percy, gently. 

“And that thing is—your brother, Mr. Crown- 
inshield.” 

“ Roland!” 

“Yes, sir. He comes there about every day, 
and sometimes by flattery, sometimes by love- 
making, sometimes by downright insolence, al- 
ways contrives to annoy and insult me. He has 
been there this afternoon, and—I wont bear it 
any longer—I wont. I wont stay there—I wont 
see him again. Not if I starve here in the 
woods,” cried the girl, passionately, through her 
angry sobs. 

“Tt must be stopped. You shall be so annoy- 
ed no longer. I will see to it,” said Percy, 
resolutely. 

“No, I don’t wish you to quarrel with your 
only brother for me,” said Mary, more calmly. 
“J shall go away—where, I am sure I don’t 
know, but I must find another home.” 

“But have you no relations?” inquired the 
young man, witha little hesitation, for he dread- 
ed to seem intrusive. “Is there no one in whose 
protection I may place you? I would gladly 
seek your friends in any part of the country—” 

“T have no friends—neither in this country nor 
in any other,” said Mary Graham, dejectedly. 
“Nowhere short of heaven, have Ia friend or 
protector.” 

“You have both in me, Miss Graham, if you 
will accept my services,” cried Percy, enthusias- 
tically, and longing to do battle that instant with 
all the world, in defence of his protege. 

Mary smiled with a gleam of her native humor 
barsting through the sadness still clouding her 
countenance. 

“T thank you, sir,” said she, demurely. “ But 
I fear your championship would do my cause 
more harm than good. Were you some forty 
years older—or were you a woman—”’ 

“True,” said Percy, ina little confusion. “T 


her for doing so, and d 
meet me here in this lawt! —_gorrow evening 
“In this lane? I dav. kenj;—it 





80 long she’s been a wantinglto hev me come up 
thene’? 


“Perhaps she didn’t see you," emggested Mr. 





be the very best place,” s¢ ra@Percy, th 


o’clock. It is the time ),iteually take a walk, 
and I shall not be questioted or watched. Do 
you think it will be convenient for Miss Merri- 
ton ?” 

“T’m afraid not. Five is our dinner hour, and 
she would not be able to see you more than a 
few minutes at most.” 

“ Say four then.” 

“Very well. Four. I shall tell her all about 
it the moment I get home.” 

“And I must go back to Mrs. Bartell’s,” said 
Mary, with a sigh. ‘If youhad not suggested 
a prospect of relief, I believe I never could have 
returned.” 

“Tam very sure Maud cn help you,” said 
Percy, enthusiastically. “ Lt me walk back to 
Mrs. Barte!!’s with you. J is growing quite 
dark.” 

“No, I am not afraid, andi had rather not be 
seen with you,” said Mary, ably. 

“Thank you for the compliment,” returned 
Percy. “ Well, I will strikecross the fields and 
leave the road to you. Goonight.” 

“ Good-night, sir.” 


—_—_— 


CHAPTERKI. 


Tue next morning, as Ziri Waterman at an 
early hour was exercising hiskill as groom upon 
Mahmoud’s black coat, antat the same time 
perplexing his dull mind witbossible motives for 
the visit of his grandmotheto his master, he 
looked up and saw that geieman himself ad- 
vancing toward him, pickingis way with dainty 
footsteps across the stable-ye. 

“ What's to pay now, Londers!” thought 
Zimri, gilifcing about him | grounds of possi- 
ble fault-finding, but to his jfect astonishment, 
he found himself saluted wit+ 

“Good morning, Zimri-Hard at work as 
usual. Upon my word, ychave given Mah- 
moud « coat of satin. I nevsaw a horse better 


groomed.” 
“Why, thaok’y, sir, I doety best to he eure,” 





am not the best person, but—O, stay, I have it 
| person—kind, 
| warm-hearted—I mean Miss Merriton. Come 
to her this very moment, and she will tell you 
exacily what you ought to do, and help you fol- 


sympathetic, 





wildly. 
“Surely Mrs. Bartell is not unkind to you?” 
asked Percy, much shocked. 
‘She would not have been, if left to herself. 


At Girst, she was in her uncouth waya mother to | 


me—or tried to be. 
though surrounded by a life so different from that 
ch I had been reared, but now all is 
Mrs. Bartell persecutes me with ad- 






in wh 
changed. 
vice and warnings equally uncalled for and in- 
sulting—” 

“Against what?” asked Percy, impulsively, as 
he remembered the good lady’s innuendoes to 
himse'f, on the morning of his brief call—" no 
matter, though,” added he, quickly, as he per- 
ceived that Mary hesitated to reply —“ I have no 


I was contented and happy, | 


low out her advice into the bargain.” 

; But she is at your house,” hesitated Mary. 
“ Exactly, but what of that?” 

| “ The house of Mr. Roland Crowninshigld t” 

“O, you needn't see him.” 

“Still Ihad rather not—I don’t know why, 

I minht 

meet him, and not for worlds would I have him 


bet Ican’t bring myself to go there. 


know that I had entered his doors.” 


“ Well, then, Maud will come and see you, I | 


dare say,” sucgested Percy 
“ Bat how should we get rid of Mrs. Bartell ? 
No, I will tell you the best place 








riton is what 5 
be a favor for ber to listen to my story, and give 


me some advice, andI sh 


now—I know to whom yon must go—the very | 
cool-headed, and | 


If Miss Mer- | 


ou represent her, it would really | 


ald be very thankful to | 


said the delighted groom. But that hinimal 
have a remarkable fine skinr. 
| hoss that showed for what wdone by him, like | 
that ere May-mood, sir 
“He does indeed show tla good deal has 
been done by him, and herea little present he | 
makes you, Zimri,” said the iter, with a benev- 
olent smile, as he tendered eve of money to 


the groom who accepted ith yreat avidity, 
| for the propensity toward mg-yetting, so per 


ceptible in old Peggy, wiso very plainly 
| developed in her descendant 

“Did you see your gratwther yesterday, 

Zimri*” mmquired his masteter a short pause, 

| daring which the groom haith silken cloth 

carefully removed a few speef dast from the 

burnished coat of his chargad run the comb 


once more through his fine ailky mane 





* | see her, sir, but she dideme a near me,” 
replied he, suddenly intermith employment 
| 


| and tarning to look inquiringpito his master’s 


face. “She never come same, thou t's 





; 14 J° 
“ That is settled then. ‘g-will ‘be here at five 


| 
| 
| master, with an increase of benevolence in his 
| 
| 
| 


TOW 

“ Yes she did, sir, for I was coming alone jest 
as she went up the steps—she and that ere yal- 
ler cat o’ hern, and I was jest a goin’ to speak, 
when she shook her hand at me, and marched 
right in. O’ course, sir, I knew what was man- 
ners for me, too well to folly her in, I thought 
"twas enough for one of the fam'ly to be a pushin’ 
themselves where they wasn’t wanted, ’thout 
another one comin’ arter.” 

“O, but your grandmother was wanted, my 
good fellow,” said Roland, with a reassuring 
smile. “I was extremely pleased to see her, and 
to hear her stories of the old times when she was 
nurse to my brother and myself. But what do 
youthink I have promised her, Zimri ?”’ continued 
the young gentleman, whose affability of man- 
ner had by thi#time driven the groom to that state 
of bewilderment, that he gtood holding his idle 
brush and duster in one band, and scratching his 
head with the other, while his eyes were fixed 
with a helpless stare upon the smiling counte- 
nance before him. 

“Donno I'm sure,” gasped Zimri. 

“No, I suppose not. Well, my good lad, I 
have promised her that she 
grandson.” 

“ What me, sir?” asked the groom, more and 
more bewildered. 

“ You, Zimri.” 

“ Well, but, sir—but then I'd be losing of my 
place, sir, and it’s amain good place, and I aint | 


shall have—her 





a wanting no change, sir,” said Zimri, suddenly 
made voluble by the idea now clearly presenting 
itself to his befogged mind, of threatened detri- 


| ment to | 


| 


iis own pockets. 
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| “ Take good care of your grandmother, as gout 
care as she once took of me, and I shall be 
satisfied. Come, saddle Mahmoud, and pat a 
saddle on the old gray for yourself, and I will go 
up with you this morning, and see what le needed 
to make the old house comfortable. Your grand 

motber spoke of some repairs being necessary.” 

“ Lord, sir, Lean do them, as well as any job 
| carpenter in Riverside or Hilfoot ‘ither ; 1 mas’ 
| hev sunthin’ wo do, you know, ‘sides smokin’ 
| my pipe with granny, and J likes to carpenter 
fus’-rate.”” 

“Well, if you choose—it would be better on 
some accounts than to have a stranger about 
them,” said Mr. Crowninshield, thoughtfally, 
| adding as he turned away: “ There, put the ead 
| dies on, and bring the horses round. 1 shall be 
ready as soon as breakfast is over.” 
| “ Vis, sir 
| cleaned, too, by that time,” said) Zimri, with 


1 li hev ‘em ready, and get myself 


cheerful zeal, as be ran to put away hie combs 


| and brushes, and tell Peter the undergroom of 


| the promotion awaiting him 


| 


| The morning meal passed with ancommon 


| cheerfulness. Roland, in pursuance of the com 
| promise into which he had entered with his con 
| science, exerted himself to the utmost to produce 





a favorable impression upon his two companions, 
; and very few men have ever lived, who could 
| draw at will upon so large a stock of fascinating 

He reminded 
Percy in the most natural manner, of incident 


| power, as Roland Crowninshield 
after incident of their boyhood, each one caleu 
lated to brighten and strengthen the bonds of 
brotherly sympathy and affection ; he laid plans 
for the future, playful plans his companions 
suppored them, but really serious, in which ler 
cy and he were to walk hand in hand through « 
life pleasant and profitable alike to each, though 
Mand could not but notice, that any allusion to 
the possible marriage of either brother, was care- 
fully avoided. He requested Percy's opinion 
and advice in various matters appertaining to the 
management of the estate, and affected to be 
convineed by his brother's arguments, of the 
fallacy of a favorite metaphysical theory of his 
own. 

To Miss Merriton, be made himself agreesble 
in such a manner as showed that although he hed 
never betore addressed her in more than the 
merest commonplace, he had intuitively guaged 
her mind, and read her heart. Carefally avoid 
ing the slightest flattery or compliment to hersel!, 
he insinuated admiring praise of Verey, into bis 











jesting remarks upon his pretended defeat in the 
argument just alluded to, until the fond girl's 
cheek glowed, and her eyes grew humid ws she 
turned them upon the man she so passionately 
loved. 

Then resuming « serious mood, the arch flat 
terer drew Miss Merriton into « long polemical 
discussion upon a point where he knew she felt 
deeply and talked well, and ended hy saying, 
with adeep drawn weigh, as he roee from the 
table, and moved toward the door 

“ Surely nature wae in her most cruel mood 
when she formed Miss Merriton, of she would 
not have united the wit and force of the mascu 
line mind with the delicacy and refinement of 
the feminine, thue furnishing ber with eo waned 
achoiwe of weapons, that it ie useless for my 
coarse aud blandering man mind to strive ageinet 
them.”’ 

“Tamso glad he appreciates you, Maud,” 
said Very, with an honest glow of d ight, os 
the door closed behind his brother 


“ [—don't— know,” replied hie betrothed, 





“ But what should you say to being rid of the | 
work and still drawing the wages?” inquired his 


manner, perfectly overwhelming 


“| should say ‘twant no ways possible, sir,” 


| replied Zimri, stoutly, and with the posicive air | 


| of one who feels his position to be 


I never see a | his benefi 


thoroughly 
incontrovertible 


“ But that’s just what I have promised your 





grandmother to do for you, or rather for ber, 








thoughtfally “He ie certacn y an uncommon! y 
Jeligtitfal conversationit—but ie not thie sudden 


geniality a little suspicious 


“OO no, Roeland used alware to he eo It ie 
his wayward pref for oar father’s death that hee 
changed him eo of late,” ead Perey, eagerty, but 


at thie moment the memory uf Mary (srehem's 


complaints flashed across hie mind, aed he win d 
visibly 
What w the matter, dear?” asked Maud 


| said Roland, coming gracefully to the climax of | tenderly 
nt moud “For my object is a r a twinge of heade he” seid 
secure to her an efficient and suitable companior ! y, 4 : fora ott ret theme 
| and assistant, without depriving you of the wages e hit ° Lap # the truth a 
which at your time of life you ere naturally anx ® J he wo - xive Mice Mere ‘ 
ious to be lying Up as a provi von for the future ’ owes « wished her Apt os te 
“Well, sir, fo be sure’ Well, now, Mr i ne hat t heey Mo . { 
land, sir! I vum,and | do declare to gra ‘ * Hvland’s nied ches 
sir, { never did, £ wo one never did eee the | Mary had conveyed w his, was w 4 = 
beat o’ that ay wich granoy . ' * ase aed off aia 
and do fer her, and a-go w y Wages jest ata é z at { y hoped had wa 
as ef 1 was e-stayin’ bere and «lean howees all , at ft ng t unite a’ - 
the time‘ y. arry « at y i 
“Yes, Zimri, that’s ast " sad Roland, wo whom n spite of every wrung, hee great «flee 
able to repress a emile, at the chaotic express ate warinly tarned 
drifiing over his servant's face ly z! ‘ telate ta Mes + fed 
“But aint there nuthing I uld be Z ere Mary ‘ire err. ee « mi 
fer you, at same tune, wr’) A ogittin’ beer Hale “ ° s ‘ 0 greom, is 
stuff op the mounting, ei, or dryim’ yarte, or Me ad lristiy alomg the hill road 
pickin’ chesn'ts 4 oe “ yrang gretiemen, oad 
“No, no, my good fellow, it « “. rea wie “7 were eo pve the raed. aps 
holiday,” interposed ( tof any buvuee excent Faleus's Ryne 
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I acknowledge that,” assented 


yere is no one, and don’t you 
If you should select one of my 
-e, and I should hear of it, : 
’ for whether it is 80 0 
pg stool could be more dis- 
9 have the name of one nearly 
f bandied about the village in 
uch a scandalous story. I don't 
| imagine the truth, unless they 
and don’t you be the one to 
If they come co you, just say, 
’g gone where she come from, 





he would, that’s all!” said Mrs. 
pny At any rate, if she should 
will be the best explanation to 
‘and to others.” 
fr. Roland, you’re a magter hand 
did say, and to be sure it wouldn't 
ev all the neighbors a heaving it 
+ one of my owa young gentlemen, 
180 fond of, had gone fer to do 
to kerry off—” ; 
that'll do, aunty. Don’t get in 
ying such a thing even to yourself 
you will be mach less likely to say 
else. Now, good evening, for I 
Dinner has been ready this 











ome. 


se.” 
_pin’, Mr. Roland. O, deary me, 


rot one thing,” said Roland, step- 

w the room and closing the door. 
a word tothe young woman as to 

ou.” 
ae ‘ put itto her where she has 
d Mrs. Bartell. 

not a word. She'll only trump up 

., and puzzle you so you wont know 
k. She’s too much for you, aunty. 

ad 

‘ ei say nothing to-night, but next 
its out alone!” suid Mrs. Bartell, 





what should you want to keep her for ? 
oink you'd be glad of a chance to let 


, I should in a respectable way,” oni 

», emphatically.“ Bat I aint a goin 
al fling herself into the bottomless pit 
” 

: are aunty. But at any rate, 
, anything or do anything until you see 
1. Vil come to-morrow if] can, and 
ate don’t follow her. You might in that 
bliged to more than suspect who she 

a so I might, and I’m sure I don’t 
‘know no more than I can help of the 

nis ways, as he’s the baby I’ve held many 
in his long white gownd. No, I don’t 

» know nothin’, nor 1 sha’n't try to know 


»w you wont say anything to Mary about 


j—little artful minx. I'm sure I don’t 
to say nothin’ never no more to her if I 
help it.” 
‘ood-night once more.” 
ood-night, sic.” 
1 Roland left the house just in time to es- 
veing seen by Mary Graham, who, walking 
y, approached the house as Mahmoud’s 
“feet carried his master round the tarn of 
‘ad, which hid him from her sight. At the 
time a light covered wagon, drawn by two 
whose wet, panting, and dust-stained 
proclaimed that they had travelled hard 
ast, approached from the direction of Fal- 
Kyrie, and met Mary Graham just as she 
{to enter Mrs. Bartell’s gate. 
grossed by her own gloomy thoughts, the 
; girl did not look up, and indeed the twi- 
' had now advanced so far towards night, 
it would have been difficult to distinguish 
» than that the occupants of the vehicle were 
men, their faces much co rcealed by their 
drawn soft hats and upturned collars. 
ier own countenance, on the contrary, was 
dered plainly visible by the last rays of day- 
‘tin the western sky, toward which it was 
y turned, and as the wagon came up to her, 
of the men leaned eagerly forward aud fixed 
eyes upon her delicate features. 
‘Look, look!” whispered he, nudging his 
mpanion, who was driving.“ Who's that?” 




















© Who’s who? I didn’t see any one.” 
‘We've got past now, and she’s gone into 
at house,” said the first speaker, striding over 
» seat and looking out the window in the back 
the carriage. : 
“Well, did you think it was she” inquired 
e elder man, with a lite excitement of manner, 
“Yes, unless my eyes are playing me tricks in 
ais dim light, it was she herself. This is the 
ace. Riverside, you know, where we traced 
er, by means of that trunk.” 

“Yes, Lknow. Well, we can’t do anything 
bout it ull we know what soit of people she's 
‘mong, and how she's situated. We'd better 


ret on to the tavern. Of course they'll know all 





about it there.” 
“ Very well, drive ahead.” 
A few minutes later the weary horses stayed 
ther feet in front of the little tun upon woose 
cerecking sign beneath the eiiigy of a pir of spir- 
ited steeds restrained with d.fiiculty by a most 
debauched looking groom, was painted the name 
of D. ¥. Madder, and the promise of * entertaia- 
ment for man and beast.’ 
The approach of a brace of applicants of both 
sorts was greeted by the appearance fiom the 
| stable yard of a hostler who might in his youth 
have sat as the original of the groom upon the 





sign, who, seizing with very unnecessa y violence 

| the bridles of the weary steeds, who evidently 
asked nothing better than to stand still, inquind 
hoarsely : 
“ Shell ‘take y’r hosses, gen'i'men ?” 


























“Yes,” replied the younger traveller. “ Take 
them, and put them up very canfully. They 


have made a long journey to day.” 


“Sh, Robert—don’t adunit anything till you 


are questioned, aud uot theo if you can help it, 
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whispered the elder, as passing the other he dis- | 


mounted first, and entered the house. 

“ What a sharp old fox you are, governor,” 
muttered his companion, following him. 

In the hall the travellers were encountered by 
the landlady, worthy Mrs. Madder herself. 

“ Good evening, sirs. Most happy to see you, 
I'm sare. Walk right into the parlor, gentle- 
men, or will you step into the bar-room first, and 
tike a little something to keep the cold out!” 
inquired the hostess, with hospitable zeal. 

“ Nothing till we can have some fresh tea, I 
thank you, madam,” said the elder man, bland- 
ly. “Let us have a private sitting-room, if you 


please, some strong tea, and a little hot supper— | 
a few eggs, or a steak, or anything of the kind | 


Most convenient to yourself, and may we hope 
for the pleasure of your company ?” 

“ Thank you, sir, I'm much obleeged, I'm 
sure,” said the landlady. ‘‘ Step this way, gen- 
tlemen, here’s a nice snag little room, with the 
fire ail laid ready. L'il just light it, and then I'll 
go see to your supper myself. The folks is all 
done at the public table, so it’s lucky you'd 
rather be private. Some folks likes to see all 
the company they can now, and to them it would 
be quite a disappointment to have to be private. 
There, now, thut tire’ll burn, I venture to say, 
sir, and I'll run right along, and see after some- 
thing nice for supper.” 

“No danger of not finding out all she has to 
tell,” remarked the younger traveller, as the 
door closed behind the landlady. 

“Quite communicative—quite so. Very for- 
tunate fur us, Rovert, that it is so,” asserted the 
other, with a cluse-meuthed smile, as he seated 
himself befure the newly lighted fire, and began 
to warm and rub his numb fingers. The man 
whom he addressed as Robert soon followed his 
example, and the faces of both were at last clear- 
ly revealed by the ruddy firelight. 

At the first glance they appeared very dissim- 
ilar, for the elder, a man of about fifty years of 
aye, was slight, stooping, and narrow-chested, 
with thin, gray hair, frosty blue eyes, and a 
smootily shaven chin, whose pointed form, con- 
juined to his high cheek bones, large ears, and a 
certain crafty expression pervading his whole 
face and figure, gave him a siogular resemblance 
to an old fox. 

Robert, on the contrary, showed in face and 
form the lusty vigor of fuur or five and twenty 
years. Tail, broad shouldered, long-limbed, with 
glittering black eyes, and heavy hair and beard of 
the same color, he might by some persons have 
been cuusilered a remarkably handsome young 
man. Buta close observer could iu a second 
look have perceived that in the sidelong glances 
of his dark eyes, in the straight hard mouth, in 
the narrow retreating forehead, and even in the 
restless motions of his unquiet hands, he betray- 
ed a cunning equal to that of Lis elder, combined 
with a ferocity and vehemence all his own, and 
when the former expressiun predominated, it 
produced a certain intangible resemblance be- 
tween the two, which would have diminished the 
surprise one might have felt in knowing that the 
two mea were father and son. 

“What a time that woman is, in making a 
cup of tea, and boiling an egg,” said Robert, 
impatieutly, after a silence of considerable length. 

“ Patience, my sun. Fair and softly is the 
best rate of travel in the end.” 

At this moment, the door opened and a girl 
appeared with a table-cloth and dishes. 

“Miss Madder says supper’ll be right along,” 
said she, after a stare of sutlicient length to satisfy 
her curivsity as to the personal appearance at 
least of the visitors. 

“Ah,” returned the smooth voice of the elder 
geutleman, “ The landlady’s name is Madder, is 
it? A widow, perhaps ?” 

“Yes. Her hasband’s been dead this five 
year,” replied the girl, whose manners were cer- 
tainly uot objectionable from an excess of arti- 
ficial polish. 

“A uice house, I should judge, quite a good 
stand for business,’ remarked the father, care- 
lessly. 

“ Lor’, yes. Miss Madder’s layin’ up money, 
I teli yew. She'll marry agin one of these 
days.” 

“There must be a good deal of business. The 
stage stops here every day from Harrisburg, don’t 
iv?” 

“Te.” 

“Travellers stop often ?”’ 

“Notsich a muny. They mostly dines, and 
goes on.” 

“Fine stand for business. Nice house,” re- 
peated the geutleman, abstractedly, as be resum- 
ed the warming of his tingers, and glanced keenly 
across the tire toward his son. 

The girl tinished setting the table and with- 
drew, twisting her neck painfully as she went out, 
in an effort to keep her round eyes fixed upon 
the strangers, while her body was proceeding in 
the opposite direction. 

“ She would have come through Harrisburg—” 
resumed the old man, in a musing voice, when 
the sound of the girl's shutting footsteps had 
died away in the distance, “and as there are 
evidently few people stopping here, the landlady 
will hardly have forgotten a person of Louisa’s 
appearanee, it she stayed even one night. She 
may remember if she only stopped to dine.” 

“© What's the use of arguing the matter, father, 
when I saw the girl with my own eyes, to-night?’ 
inguired the son, impatiently. 

“Always believe well proven evidence, in pre- 
ference to your own eyes, my boy, if you would 
be a successtul lawyer,” said the old man, drily ; 
and the entrance of the landlady here interrupting 
their conversation, the two gentlemen rose, and 
at her invitation, drew up their chairs to the neat 
table which she had rapidly covered with the 
contents of a tray held by the round eyed serving- 
maid, whose curiosity seemed as rampant as ever, 
insomuch, that she incurred a sharp reprimand 
from her mistress, fur standing and “ gawping ” 
afier her mission was concluded, instead of re- 
tiring to the kitchen. 

[tO BE CONTINUED.] 

{Back numbers ef The Flag of owr Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story. may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the offie of publication ) 
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WILSON MACFARLAND. 
A TALE OF THE SEA. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SHIPWRECK. 


“Harp up with the helm! man the weather- 
braces, and stand by to square the yards!” shout- 
ed Captain Sinclair to his crew, as a hage black 
cloud came sweeping down towards his little 
brig. 
| The Selim was bound from Baltimore to Val- 

paraiso, with an assorted cargo, and a number 
| of passengers, among whom were the Scnor Don 

Ayguillar, and his family, consisting of his wife 
and daughter, the charming Madeline. She was 
not more than seventeen years of age, tall, and 
finely formed, with a profusion of jet black tresses, 
and the large lustrous eye, common to the Suuth 
American descendants of the Spanish race; and 
her gentleness and amiability of temper caused 
her to be loved by all who knew her. 

The Senor Aquillar had been making the tour 
of the United States, and had been absent from 
Valparaiso for some two or three years—and 
having taken passage on board of the Selim, was 
now on his way home to the land of his nativity. 
Up to the period of the opening of our tale, the 
weather had been favorable, and the little brig 
had made fine headway over the quiet waters of 
the tropical seas, but she was now drawing near 
the dreaded headland of Cape Horn, a piace 
where storms are so prevalent that they are look- 
ed for by mariners with almost as much certain- 
ty asthe appearance of the morning light after 
the night has ended. The little vessel had been 
prepared to meet the fury of the impending blast 
—her top gallant and royal yards had been sent 
on deck and snugly stowed away by the side of 
the long boat, and the brig was put under close- 
reefed tupsails and double-reefed foresail, when 
the dark squall already mentioned came bearing 
down in awful majesty like a huge black wall, 
hiding all the northern horizon, and sending a 
chill to every heart on board. As intimated, the 
brig was put before the wind, with the intention 
of letting her take the approaching blast “ hull 
end foremost,’’ as the sailors say, and the pas- 
sengers were all on deck, anxious and alarmed. 
Athwart the stern of the biig, just below the taff- 
rail, a seat or sort of settle extended, and on this 
were seated Senor Aquillar and his lovely daugh- 
ter Madeline, intently watching the storm com- 
ing up astern. 

At the wheel, directly in front of the settee al- 

luded to, stood a young sailor by the name of 
Wilson Macfarland—the hero of our tale. He 
could not have been more than two and twenty, 
with a noble figure and ¢lassic features, while his 
eyes, of a dark blue, were capable of conveying 
any sentiment to the hearts of those upon whom 
they gazed. Madeline had often during the pas- 
sage admired the noble bearing of the manly 
young sailor, and although, as a matter of course, 
one in her situation in life could not for a mo- 
ment dream of ever uniting her fate with his, 
still she could not avoid being furced to the con- 
viction, that, had he been born to a different for- 
tune, and had he sought her hand, he would not 
have pleaded long in vain. 

Everything was now hurry and bustle on board 
the brig. Captain Sinclair, who had been for 
some time watching through his spyglass the 
approaching mass of clouds, became convinced 
that he had something on his hands that was not 
to be trifled with, and that it behoved him to be 
prepared for the worst. 

“Jump to the topsail clew-lines, my lads,” 
cried he, in a shrill tone, as he leaped upon the 
companion way, “and stand by to clew up the 
topsails! Let go the lee-sheets and halliards— 
clew down—let go the weather-sheets—clew up! 
Mr. Mason,” the mate, “let some hands haul 
down the fore-topmast staysail, and hoist the 
fore-storm staysail in its place! Be lively, my 
lads—work with a will, and for your lives! 
Mind your helm there, Wilson, and pay atten- 
tion to my orders, wi.l you?” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

The men ran to the topsail clew lines, and the 
second mate started the sheets, but before the 
sails could be clewed up, the storm burst upon 
the devoted vessel like a clap of thunder. A 
blinding sleet drove over the decks, drenching 
every one to the skin, and then, with a roar like 
a young Niagara, the storm king dealt the brig a 
blow that made her reel as some puny man 
would reel befure the blow of a powerful puyi- 
list. 

“Hold on! for your lives, hold on!” shouted 
Captain Sinclair, through his trumpet, as the 
vessel was borne down with her bows under wa- 
ter, by the tremendous force of the blast. 


It is impossible to convey any adequate idea 
of the terrible situation in which the Selim was 
placed. Had her rigging been old, there might 
have been a chance of her masts going over the 
bows, and thereby relieving her. She had been 
fitted with a new gang of rigging just before 
leaving Baltimore, and it held the masts in their 
place despite the violence of the tempest, while the 
topsails, released from their sheets, streamed out 
upon the blast like a cloud of thistle down upon 
the autumn wind. 

All at once, and in the twinkling of an eye, 
the storm shifted into an opposite direction, strik- 
ing the brig aback, and throwing her upon her 
beam ends! At the same instant, a heavy sea 
broke over her, sweeping her decks completely 
of boats and everything not secured in the strong- 
Nor was this all. We 
mentioned that on the approach of the tempest 
all the passengers had come on deck, the crew 
being all up before, and when the sea had burst 
over the brig, every one, with the exception of 
young Macfarland and Madeline Aquillar, were 
found to be swept away! 


est possible manner. 


Wilson being at the 
wheel at the time the brig was thrown upon her 
beam ends, had taken the precaution to lash 
himself with a piece of ratline stuff to one of the 
wheel stancheons, and as the wave burst over the 
Selim, sweeping everything movable from her 
decks, Madelive, who was seated near the wheel 
upon the settee, was borne by the rushing waters 
directly against him. Dr pping the spokes of 
the wheel, which were pow of uo further use, oar 





hero seized upon Madeline and held on with the 

most eager tenacity. 
| In the meantime, the brig lying upon her 

beam ends, her sails became filled with water, 
| whic h, added to her pitching and jerking in that 
heavy sea, quickly carried away both masts just 
above the deck. The vessel now immediately 
righted, and her hatches having been batrened 
down, so that no water had found its way into 
her, she darted off before the furious yale at a 
fearful rate, rolling so heavily that the seas came 
in atone gangway and out atthe other, and 
obliging Wilson and Madeline to take the cabin 
for refuge. 

“ This is a most unfortunate issue,” said the 
young sailor, to his companion, when they had 
reached a place of safety. 

“ Yes, most unfortunate. All, all gone, and 
my poor father and mother! IJ shall never be- 
hold them more! What is to become ot us?” 

“Alas! Iknow not. We must be about 
abreast of Cape Horn, and as the yale has shift- 
ed to the southward, and is blowing directly on 
shore, our prospects are dismal enough.” 

“ Perhaps we may reach the shore in safety.” 

“ There is little chance of it, Limagine. Ia 
such a tempest as this it would be impossible to 


should have no means of sustaining life.”” 

“Do not despair. There is a just and a good 
God who reigns above, and he holds us in the 
hollow of his hand. Let us trust to his mercy, 
and if it be his will that we should perish, why, 
we will do it without repining ” 

“You area noble, true-hearted girl, and re- 
mind me of my duty. I will go on deck and 
see how things look.” 

Macfarland took his departure, and Madeline 
was seated alone in the cabin of the brig. She 
was naturally of a heroic temperament, and 
though reared in afflaence and luxury, when 
circumstances calculated to rouse her spirit tran- 
spired, she was not found wanting in the elements 
that true g Jt was not many 
minutes ere Wilson returned to the cabin. 

“ Well, what is the prospect?” inquired the 
maiden. 

“Gloomy enough. I can see from the deck 
the gloomy and rocky headland of Cape Horn, 

.over which the billows are rushing with a dread- 
ful roar, and we are driving directly upon it. 
The violence of the storm has, however, some- 
what abated. At apy rate, we will hope for the 
best.” 

“Now you speak like a man after my own 
heart. Never get discouraged—that 1s my 
maxim.” 

“ Perhaps I am after your own heart,” remark- 
ed Wilson, with an assumed air of levity. 

“ Nonsense—this is no time for levity,” repli- 
ed Madeline, in a playful manner, intermingled 
with a sadness for the loss of all she held dear; 
“we will talk of such matters when we reach the 
land, if you please.” 

“Well, I'm agreed ; but hj 
anything ?” 





» do you hear 


“ Yes, a dismal and foreboding roar.” 
“It is the waves dagkiyg qgver ‘he rocks of 
Cape Horn. We shai! goon i,uow our fate. Let 


, 


us go on deck.” 

The gale had broken, but h was blowing di- 
rectly on shore, towards which the dismantled 
brig was slowly drifting. Those acquainted with 
that dreary and desolate spot, are aware that to- 
wards its south-western extremity, a litule sort of 
bay or cove is furmed by a number of giant rocks 
having become detached from the maia land, 
and piled up in a kind of wall which tends to 
break the fury of the waves. By chance this 
happened to be the very spot to which the Selim 
was drifting before the storm, and Macfarland 
espying his chance of escape ran aft, and taking 
the wheel, guided the brig round behind the wail 
of rocks, where with the assistance of Madeline, 
he let go both the anchors, and having paid out 
a good scope of chain, felt that he was tor the 
time secure. 

“ Providence has assisted us,” murmured the 
Spanish maiden ; “let us be thankful for all its 
mercies.”” 

“Amen!” replied Wilson; and the two isolat- 
ed beings knelt in fervent prayer upon the deck 
of that dismantled brig. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GOVERNOR'S BALL AT SANTIAGO. 


Ir was in the month of January when the Se- 
lim was driven into that little cove at the south 
western extremity of Cape Horn, and consequent- 
ly the summer season, in that antipode to our 
northern clime. Had it been winter, it is doubt- 
ful whether the two forlorn and desolate persons 
on board the brig would not have perished mis- 
erably from the severity of the cold. As it was, 
the weather, if not warm, was less inclement 
than many people have been led to expect, and 
even a sort of stunted vegetation was to be seen 
lining the rocky shores. 

The tempest which had dismasted the Selim, 
and eventually driven her into that diminutive 
cove, was not of long duration. Furious gales 
are usually the most short lived, and this did not 
prove an exception to the general rule. Before 
the dawn of another morning it had died away 
into a gentle breeze, and nothing but the heavy 
billows, which rolled in awful grandeur against 
the craggy shores, and the forlorn, dismasted 
vessel, were left to tell of the tremeudous wrath 
of the storm. 

At length the swell so far subsided that Mac 
farland determined to lower the stern boat which 
still hung to the davits, and attempt to land. He 
was enabled to effect this, by the assistance of 
his companion in misfortune, and after some 
little difficulty in finding a Spot suited to their 
purpose, they at length succeeded in rea hing 
the land in safety. 

It was one of the wildest and blackest places 





imaginable Immense masses of rocks lay piled 
in every direction without form or orde r, and 
myriads of sea birds, disturbed from their nests, 
screamed forth their discordant cry upon the 


survive for a single moment among the tremen- | 
dous breakers which roll upon that bleak and | 
savage shore; and could we even reach it, we | 
should be but little better off than here, for we 


ed peuntless in Valparaiso 


startled air, All along the coast were immense 
caves formed by the washing of the eternal bil- 
lows, and some of these were found a consider. 
able distance from high water mark, showing 
that the sea must have receded from its original 
| bounds, from some Mysterious cause which an 
eternity alone can reveal. 


| One of these coves was so well fitted by nature 
asa place of habitation, that our two unfertu 
| nates resolved to take up their abode there until 
| such time as succor might arrive, as they well 
| knew that they would be safer there than they 
| could possibly he on board the dismasted brig, 
if not more comfortable. The weather continu 
ing tine, Wilson and Madeline, whose energy of 
character Keemed to gather strength from the 
> trials to which it was subjected, immediately set 
to work to remove on shore large quantities of 

Provisions, and other necessaries trom the brig, 

and it was not long ere the cavern, fashioned by 
) the hand of Neptune in days long gone by, began 

to assume an air of absolute comfort. By the 

aid of a quantity of cotton cloth, which was foand 
| among the cargo of the brig, the rugged walls 
| Were tastefully hung, and the cavern divided in 
| to two apartments, the inner one of which was 
occupied by Madeline. Books, too, were brought 
on shore, and every precaution taken, and prep- 
aration made for along sojuurn, if necessary, 
upon the desolate and isolaged spot. 

The first thing which our adventurers did, 
| after providing against want, was to erect a spare 
) top gallant mast, which chey towed fiom the brig, 
| upon the highest point of the island. ‘To this 
| Spar was permanently attached, at half mast, the 
American ensign of the Selim, union down, as a 
signal of distress to any vessel that might chance 
to pass within sight—an event, however, which 
rareiy occurred, as captains usually desire to 
give that @nwelcome spot as wide a berth as pos- 
sible, and unless driven thither by stress of 
weather, seldom ventare near it. 

Having thus provided as well as they were 
able for their comfort and safety, as well as for 
their ultimate escape, Macfarland and Madeline 
determined to make themselves as happy as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. The poor girl 
was sadly afflicted at the loss of both her parents, 
but with the buoyant spirits of hopeful seventeen, 
she looked forward to the time when she should 
meet them in a brighter and happier land beyond 
the shores of time. 

Perhaps the increasing affection of the young 
maiden for her companion in adversity might 
have had a tendency to moderate the grief which 
she felt fur the loss of her parents; at any rate, 
she soon began to grow more cheerful, and a 
sweet smile often stole to her pale cheek, as her 
companion related deeds of adventure in which 
he had participated ; and when he chanced to be 
absent from the cavern for any length of time, 
she began to look with eagerness for his return, 
and to listen fur the sound of his approaching 
footsteps with an anxiety which she herself often 
tried in vain to account for. Was this love? 
Perhaps so, and yet she knew it not 

Macfarland on his part treated his companion 
with a devoted tenderness, and at the same time 
with a scrupulous delicacy which might well 
have won its way to the most fastidious muiden’s 
heart. The truth is, our young hero had learn- 
ed to love the gentle and confiding being who 
leaned upon and looked up to him for protection, 
and so nice was his sense of honor, that sooner 
than injure a hair of her lovely head, he would 
have dashed himself upon the sharp-pointed rocks 
which lay piled beveath the jutting crags in the 
vicinity of his temporary home. 

In this manner three months passed away, 
and yet no appearance of succor. At times, it is 
true the white wings of a passing vessel might 
be descried away off on the very verge of the 
horizon, but none came near, and our two iso- 
lated adventurers began to feel that depressing 
sickness of the heart which springs from hope 
deferred. 

It was now the commencement of the winter 
season, and the storms became more frequent 
and vivlent, often coming on with a suddenness 
truly astonishing. One morning Wilson found 
that he was nearly out of candles, and proposed 
to Madeline to take the boat, scull off to the brig 
and procure a fresh supply. He accordingly put 
off from the shore and reached the deck of the 
Selim in safety ; bat scarcely had he reached the 
cabin, than he heard a dismal, duil roar, and at 
once rushed back on deck, 

A heavy storm was bearing down like a great 
black cload upon the vessel from the land. It 
was one of those “regular Cape Horners,” as 
the sailors style them, and rashed onward with 
the most appalling fury, At length it struck the 
trembling brig, and with such tremendous vio- 
lence, that, dismasted as it was, her hull exposed 
tuo great a surface for her anchors to resist it, 
aud snapping her chain cables as though they 
had been made of gossamer, the Selim plunged 
fur a few moments among the raging undertow 
which swept out from the rocky shore, and drift. 
ed off to sea with Macfarland on board, leaving 
Madeline Aquillar a lonely resident upon the 
land of storms. 

We now purpose briefly to trace the adven- 
tures of our hero, leaving the fate cf our Spanish 
maiden for the present involved in obscurity 
Ihe Selim continued to dritt rapidly before the 
gale, and Macfarland, with a sorrowful heart, 
beheld the rocky island fading from his view 
There was no way, however, in which he could 
prevent it, 80 he retired to the cabin of the larch 
ing and rolling brig, and awaited his fate in 
silence. 

The tempest lasted four days, when it sub 
sided into a strong breeze from the eastward, with 
a heavy sea. An American sloop.of war, bound 





| to Valparaiso, chanced to come near the dismast 
ed brig, and being espied, efforts were made t 
| rescue Wilson from his unpleasant situation 


ed, and our hero found himself safely on board, 
| and after a fine run of twenty days, he was land- 


The first thing 
: 


that he did after landing, was to acquaint the 


authorities of the desolate situation ia whi h one 


of their fair countrywomen was placed, and a 


schoouercl-war was at once despatched to 





; to be @ kind of superstitious belief 
| any time dream of ber sweetheart, if she wi) 


A) 


attempt to rescue her. In the meantime, Chif 
being at war with Pera, and needing every man 
she could obtain, Woison beimg in a destiiute 
condition, « ‘ered the army as a private soldier 
Battle af 


ter battle ensued with the Peruvian troops, and 


and was marched away to the wars. 


so distinguished was our hero for his bravery, 
that ere the lapse of a year he was honored hy a 
commission as heutenant, from the baad of the 
president of the repable. Le was now on the 
highway to fame and fortune, and 


ould he have 
banished the memory of that gentle being who 
had shared his sorrows oa that lonely, rocky 
isle at the extremity of the northern sea, he 
might have been happy. As it was, de«pite his 
brillant prospects, a shade of melancholy ever 
rested upon his brow, and he looked like one 
from whose existence the sunlighs aad the flow 
ers were gone. 

Four years passed away. The war with Peru 
was brought to a close by a brilliant engagement, 
and Mactarland tound timself a general, aud 
ordered to Santiago, the capital of Chili, as 
commander of the National Guards. A grand 
ball was given by the president in honor of the 
gallant men who had waved her banner over 
victorious fields, and as a matter of course, the 
newly-created General Macfarland was to be 
present. 

The government palace was brilliantly illu- 
minated, and the soft sounds of dulcet music 
rose upon the balmy air. Crowds of officers ia 
gorgeous uniforms were assembled in the spa- 
cious salvons, and among them none was treated 
with more distinction than General Macfarland. 
But, as usual, a shadow of sadness rested upon 
his noble brow, and his thoughts were far distant 
upon her whom he had lett upon that ro ky 
shore. He had heard that she had been rescucd 
by the schooner which had been sent thither for 
that purpose, and had been brought to Valparai- 
so, but beyond that he could learn nothing of her 
fate—hence was he sad 

Bat look—who is that splendid creature that 
enters the room hanging upon the arm ot the 
president of the republic 4 Itis Madeline Aquil- 
lur herself—the niece of that high dignitary, and 
the promoter of the welfare of Macfarland. She 
it was who urged on the p.omotion of her felluw- 
voyager, and to her effurts, as well as to his own 
good conduct, did he owe his rapid advancement. 
The ball had been gotten up by the president at 
her sugyeyion, in order to bring them together, 
and the object was fully effected. 

We sflall pass over the joy of the new general 
on meeting the object of his love. No pen can 
do justice to such subjects, and therefore is best 
left to have its way. That ball, however, was 
ended by a wedding, and the president of the 
republic of Chili, with his own hand gave away 
the blushing and happy Madeline Aquillar to 
his bravest and most accomplished 
Wilson Macfarland. 


General 





Our Curious Department. 





[Prepared for The Fiag of our Union { 
A curious Bird. 

Av @gawi, or Cruwpeter, hes been brought from French 
Guiana, aod placed in the Paris Zoological Gardeos. Me 
$s to the poultry-yard what the dog Is to the shepherd 
He guards the fowls to the firids, watches them, checks 
their rambles, and brings them home ia the evening, he 
presides over the food entrusted to his care, aud will not 
permit the strong and full grown to take theie share te 
fore the young sud feeble get theirs. The trumpeter is 
about the rize of a phemant, bas long legs, a loug nek, 
and ashort drovping tail of twelve black feath. re it 
lives io flocks, can run like an ostrich and when domes. 
ticated. is ** a pattero of fon iness and fidelity.” ** De ts 
j lous of ite master's caresses,” and will attack a dug, if 
it comes near hin. It will Oght off any bird of prey that 
attacks the chickens. 





Fact for Naturalists. 

One of the workmen employed at the new ee*ers, late ly 
io course of construction tu Upper Maudlin Street, Biis- 
tol, Kogland, found, ata deptu of about forty feet below 
the surface of the street, in the rock, a sual! ma:ine- 
lookiug shell of about an iveh aod ® half in cite Uusfer- 
ence, of an oblong shape, and in @ small eutrance. scarce- 
ly balf the length of the shell, was found « very pinned 
crab alive! As soon as it was brought into the ai, it 
crawled # little further into the shel), aud ehortly after- 
wards died. The crab appears to bave been perfectl) aud 
proportiouately formed, but exceedingly small A pre- 
cively similar one was found just at the same tne, but it 
was carelessly thiown away, wud has not been fuuud 





Mice utilized by a Scotchman. 

A man in Scotiaud has tratued a couple of mice to epin 
cotton very successfully The work is eo coustrocted, 
that the common mouse tx abie to mske atourment to 
society for part offences by twisting twine, aud reeling 
frog: 1) to 126 threads per day To ex Mplete this, the 
little pedesteieo har to uu lj miles A lalf penny worth 
of oatiueal te rves ome of these tres 
the long period of Ove weeks Iu that time it makes 110 
threads per dey At this rate « mouse earns Ts Hu per 
anoum. Take off bd for food and le for Wicubuery, 
there will rive Us. clear fur every mouse per ahoum 


4 wheel spiuuers for 


A hard Dose. 

A portion of the river Indus was jof-sted by ® large old 
crocodile, which bad carried off two or three natives Lu 
skin @ae oo thick that go bel would penetrate it sowe 
JeUng artillery officers enuiueered bis destruction tu the 
following way —they killed « sheep. and in ite bo iy placed 
a beg Giled with powder aud other combustible mat rte 
which = long wire was attached, with de 
at the eod 


mating powder 


The crocodile wiz! the prey. aod carried it 
tohis hole Time was sliceed Lins to swallow the theep 
*Eplowlon, aod up 
Came the crocodile with bis stomach blown opea 


the wire waa pulled, there was a great 


Curious Superstition. 

Awong the Welsh and Yorkshire English there is eaid 
toate ied) ma at 
efter ele has 
brea ia bed, get up. put her shoes in the form of s T, and 
while doing the above act repeat 

“'T pate my shoes in the form ofa T 
Hopiag tile uignt my ‘rue love W see, 
le bie eppare: aod tus array 
ADJ in (he Clothes be do wwars every day” 





| tre jerk 


) be ole aely true 


#0 leave them, get into bed, epesk mot sacther word, but 
5° © sleepy immediately 


| Odd. 


| After considerable difficulty the object was effec. 
3 3 j 


Some years ago a fox was kept at the Talbot tes. 
Shrewslary, Kogiand end empioped ina whee fo ture 
but efter while Keymeri gave his kee 
slip, an! regeined 


pers the 
bie native fel) The very fea wee 
afterwards purseed by the bh sods, bot runew,y tat the 
towe be sprung over « hail toor ehich opened mate the 
resumed bis former @ +a. 


Atro and seared Lia ile This nough very amusiag 


Bitches. jumped inte bie @hee 
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{Written for The Fiag of our Union) 
“A FRAGMENT.” 


BY Errinenam fT. HYATT. 


The Gowers I rend an offering are— 
They tell you of the love I bear; 

For ‘tis not like » meteor-star, 

Which flashes through the summer air, 
Then disappears— no more is seen, 

We scarce remember it has been. 

But even if they fade away 

And wither like the giver’s heart, 
Perchance upon some future day, 
Perchance when we are far apart, 
You'll look between the forgotten leaf, 
And see the flower that’s buried there: 
‘Twill tell you of the donor's grief, 
That love returned was not his share; 
And fate had wound around bis head 
A wreath from sorrow’'s mystic shrine, 
And o’er the heart that long is dead 
No tear is dropped—" not even thine!” 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE MAID OF “THE BLUE DRAGON,” 


Wanna 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Tue first bright week of an English April 
had gemmed the earth with violets. The pink 
and white hawthorn buds were out, making the 
hedge rows one mass of pale, delicate beauty, 
and the sweet clover blossoms made the fields a 
wilderness of sweets. Afar off, London spires 
and towers were dimly seen; and one might 
almost fancy that he heard the roar and bustle of 
the great city itself. But, here, life was subdued 
into a calm tranquillity, that could breathe peace 
to any soul not utterly given up to despair. 

Green lanes, thick with over-arching branches, 
already changing their tender spring green to a 
deeper tint, and full of the odor of primroses, in- 
vited the wayfarer to rest; and, in one of these, 
a sweet and lovely picture might have been seen, 
just as the sun had reached its meridian. Under 
the trees, a silver thread of water came coursing 
down, from some far-off mountain, “its quiet 
depth furrowing among the grass blades—then 
emerging again in little startled gushes and 
laughing hurries,” as Ruskin prettily describes 
them. Beside this stream, her white feet shining 
and bare, immersed in the water, sat a young 
girl, the image of health and rustic beauty. Fair 
and beautiful, with the soft blue eyes and the 
yellow hair, so much coveted at that period by 
English dames, a trim, neat figure, and‘a laugh- 
ing, joyous, yet not over bold expression ,in her 
sweet face, she was singing in a low, soft voice, 
that sweetest of the ballads of the English Min- 
strelsy, “ Sir Patrick Spens :” 

“The king sits in Dumferline town, 
nking the blude-red wine; 
O, where will I get a skeely skipper 
To sail this new ship of mine? 
O, up and spake an eldern knight, 
Sat at the king’s right kuee; 
Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That ever sailed the sea.” 

The sweet voice never faltered through the 
long ballad of twenty-six stanzas, until it came 
to the last crowning heartbreak, when the ter- 
rible shipwreck has left no hope, and the min- 
strel sings : 

‘+O, lang, lang may the ladyes sit, 
With their fans into their handa, 


Before a see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the strand. 


“And lang, lang may the maidens sit 
With their gowd kames in their hair, 
A? waiting for their ain dear loves— 
For them they’ll ne’er see mair. 
O, forty miles off Aberdeen 
‘Tis fifty fathoms Pg 
And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens 
Wi' the Scotch lords at his feet.” 
Then, indeed, the pretty eyes overflowed for a 
while, but as suddenly cleared up, like the heavens 
after a shower. 

“Ah, silly girl am I, to cry over these old 
songs; how do I know that such a man as Pat- 
rick Spens ever lived, save in the brain of some 
old lying romancer? I'll not worry nor fret 
myself about him; but just make my way up to 
London, as soon as these poor little feet will 
carry me.” 

And she wiped the wet, glistening ivory 
pedals with a wisp of grass, ran faster up the 
stream to fill a tiny cup which hung to her girdle, 
with sparkling water, and drew from her little 
bundle, a piece of coarse barley bread ; and, after 
a brief repast, she bathed her face and hands, 
drying them with a little napkin in which her 
bread had been nicely rolled, and walked off 
merrily toward the dim, smoky city. She did 
not stop again until the twilight came on; and 
she was now a little weary and footsore. She 
lingered, wishfully, before a little wayside inn, 
beside which was a huge post, bearing its sign— 
a nondescript animal, painted blue, and the words 
underneath, “Tus Bice Dracon.” 

Outside, upon a long bench, sat an elderly 
man, pipe in mouth. He gazed upon the pretty 
face before him, with a pleasant, good-humored 
smile, as he said : 

“Where are you going at this time of day, 
my little maid? You see my sign? 
should pass a tavern after sundown.” 

“IT should like much to stop and rest me, sir,” 
she answered, in a voice that, as the landlord 
afterwards expressed it, took the heart right out 
of him at once; “but I have no money, and I 
must be on my way to London, without delay.” 

The landlord's eyes opened wide. 

“My poor, innocent dove! What will you 
do in London, without money? But perhaps 
you have friends there ?” 

“ No, sir, none.” 

“Then come away to my wife. She will 
make you acup of her best tea, and cut youa 
slice of the seed cake she is so famous for; and, 
money or no money, little one, you shall have a 
Nive bed at the old Blue Dragon to-night.” 

Thus re-assured, the pretty Anne entered the 
house, where the fat, laughing dame made good 
the promises of her spouse. So pleasantly, in- 
deed, did they get on together, that the landlord 
Proposed that, unless the girl had any settled 
plans for London, she should remain with them, 
in place of the bar-maid who had left the Blue 

Dragon, lately. 

: Anne was delighted. In the short space of 
time since she had entered the house, she felt 


No one 
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and ske felt no disposition to quit them for the 
uncertainties of London. Thenceforth the little 
maiden wes the favorite of all who drank the 
landlord's good ale; while toward all, her be- | 
haviour was so genuinely modest, yet good- 
humored and pleasant, that the old couple thought 
of her as of a daughter, rather than a serving. | 
maid, and the guests were bewitched by her pretty 
ways. All this while, unknown to Anne, she 
had been watched carefully by one of the frequent | 
guests of the Blue Dragon, with a view of trans- | 
planting her to his own home. The wealthy 
brewer, who always believed his old October was 
tasteless, unless he drank it at the inn to which 
he had previously sold it, was more convinced of 
the fact, when pretty Arne, in her neat blue 
gown and white apron, brought him the foaming 
tankard. His close observation seemed to have 
proved satisfactory; for, after three months’ | 
gazing, he found her quite alone, one forenoon, 
after all the beer drinkers had departed, and, 
gravely but kindly offered her a home in his 
house. 

“ For what purpose?” asked Anne, innocently 
enough, and thinking how good and pleasant 
he had always been to her, yet feeling that it 
would be ungrateful to leave the landlord and 
his dame, for another service. 

“Ah, I almost dread to tell you for what!” 
said the brewer ; “for Iam sure I cannot expect 
youto say what I wish. But I suppose I may 
as well know my fate now as at any time. Will 
you come as my wife, little Anne ?” 

It was very sudden; and the little heart beat 
quick at the thought of a child like herself be- 
coming the mistress of a great house like the 
rich brewer’s ; but she modestly referred him to 
the landlord. He and his dame, she said, would 
know better than she did, what was proper. 
And they seconded the proposal, although sorry 
enough to miss the little sprightly damggl from 
her post. So, a wedding as grand and imposing 
as they could devise, was made for Anne, and 
she went,home to her new abode, a rich and in- 
dependent lady. No one sneered at her hus- 
band’s choice. Anne was all that could be 
desired in a wife—sweet, gentle and lady-like, 
yet spirited and sensible. 

This home, however, over which she had had 
shed such a light, was soon dark enough to her. 
The husband she had honored, respected, and 
truly loved, was taken away; and never was 
husband more sincerely mourned. The wealth 
he had left, seemed valueless in her eyes, since 
he could no longer share it with her; and, for a 
long time, the widow resisted every effort of her 
friends to draw her away from the spot so en- 
deared by his memory. But when years had 
softened her grief, another suitor won her heart. 
She was still young—still beautiful. The golden 
locks were as perfect as ever, the smooth, un- 
wrinkled cheek as soft and fair. 

So thought a noble baronet, Sir Thomas Ayles- 
bury, a man “whom the king delighted to 
honor ;” holding high offices under the sovereign, 
and possessed of a fine estate from his ancestors. 
Others contested for the prize; but Anne was 
never caught by mere outside show, and she dis- 
missed many gay gallants of the court, who 
would have gladly wedded the rich brewer's 
widow. Two such happy matches rarely fall to 
the lot of a woman. Her second was even hap- 
pier than her first—for she had the bliss of pos- 
sessing fair, b iful, intelligent child 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








One of the most promising young barristers of 
that day, the handsome and intelligent Edward 
Hyde, was one day waited on by a lady, who 
came to consult him upon her claims to an es- 
tate left her by a former husband, and which, in 
spite of his attested willin her favor, was con- 
tested by some of his relatives. The lady was 
Lady Aylesbury—whose beauty, almost unim- 
paired by time, was reflected in the person of the 
young lady who accompanied her—her own 
daughter, Frances Aylesbury. Frances possess- 
ed all the charms and native refinement of her 
mother; to which were added the benefits of a 
superior education, and free intercourse, from 
childhood, with the highest order of society. 

Edward Hyde was poor. This did not prevent 
his falling in love with the beautiful girl who so 
constantly came to his office with her mother ; 
but it did prevent him from avowing it, until he 
had reason to suppose that she loved him; and 
he then sued to her father for her hand. 

The fact that the young barrister was a near 
relative of the celebrated Sir Nicholas Hyde, and 
that, still further, he seemed destined to future 
eminence in the legal profession, determined Sir 
Thomas Aylesbury to overlook his want of for- 
tune, and make the two lovers happy, by his free 
and untramme}led consent ; and Edward Hyde 
became the husband of Frances Aylesbury. 





Troublous times and turbulent men made 
merrie England a scene of anarchy. They who 
joined the standard of civil war raised by King 
Charles at Nottingham, were stigmatised as 
malignants. Pym, Hampden and Cromwell led 
the Roundheads. Sir Thomas Aylesbury stood 
by the king, as truly asdid Archbishop Laud 
and Lord Statiord. When they were put to 
death, and the good knight's life was threatened, 
and Aylesbury Hall burned by the real malig- 
nants, he fied to Antwerp, after encountering un- 
heard of hardships, and escaping, almost by & 
miracle. He died at Breda, at an advanced age, 
in the year 1657. All his property was left to 
his daughter Frances, the wife of Edward Hyde. 


| reign u : : : i | 
0 upon the throne of England, his queen was | hum. invariably in advance, being discontinued at the 


| had married when he was Duke of York, and 





FLAG OF OUR 


! 
Hyle, who was active in the restoration, was 
created Earl of Clarendon, and, in time, he be- 


| came Lord Chancellor of England. 





Who that looked back to the time when the 
little country maiden walked with the bundle ot 
scanty clothing upon her head, on her way to 
London, could dream how fast aud fall would 
come the honors upon her path? 

When James I. held his brief three years’ 





the grandchild of that country maiden, whom he | 


she was Anne Hyde, Clarendon’s daughter. 

The love of Frances Aylesbury for her mother 
had induced her to name this daughter for her ; 
little dreaming that she would one day mount 
the throne. And the good brewer, who felt per- 
haps that he was stooping from his pride of place, 
to wed the pretty bar-maid, could he have looked 
forward to the dignities showered upon his 
descendants, would not his honest face have 
gleamed up brightand cheerful, above his foam- 
ing tankard? Ah, well! The good man is a 
sovereign in his own right; and the brewer, ac- 
cording to this, was a king indeed. And he, 
who like Clarendon, is first honored and then 
banished from his country, might well desire 
rather to remain in his native obscurity than to 


climb that dizzy height from which the fall is so 
terrible. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE POET. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 

“Ant, how much of sorrow—how many sad 
associations are’called up with that word—post.” 
Ay, how many—the poet’s mind is as a sealed 
book, the pages of which can never be turned by 
the careless beings of the world. He is an 
enigma that no one save congenial spirits can 
solve ; he is the sufferer of wrong—of unmerited 
and unfeeling remarks—his life is one of disap- 
poi and vici des, the clouds dark and 
gloomy ever hang over his pathway, the sunlight 
seldom falis athwart his path to cheer him on— 
he toils—but receives but little in return; he sends 
his beautiful thoughts floating upon the sea of 
Time, but that sea bears but little back to him. 
His sensitive organization can brook but little 
harshness—and he sink? into an early grave— 
oft-times misunderstood and unappreciated— 
but after the cold sod rests upon his breast, the 
world becomes conscious of his merits, and his 
“thought gems ”’—* the chi.dren of his fancy,” 
are collected and richly bound—and others reap 
the reward of his labor. Such is the fate of the 
poet, 








TALENT AND ENERGY. 


The theory of the poet Gray, that undevelo 
Hampdens, Miltons and Cromwells lie moulder- 
ing in many # village graveyard, is a very pretty 
one, and may be true. The world, however, can 
only judge of a man’s capabilities by what he 
says and does, and it rightly prefers the man of 
small talent, who makes occasions for its exer- 
cise, to the mental giant, whose intellect lies dor- 
mant until occasionqwakes it up. Latent genius 
that can only be called into action by a rare 
combination of exciging circumstances, is of less 
practical value to mankind and to its owner, than 
mediocre ability h'vnty of spontaneous 
energy behind it. + 

e could pat our finger upon many individuals 
of very moderate iftellectual calibre, who have 
left greater minds hull down in their wake in the 
race for fortune and even fame. The success of 
such men is due to their motive power. The 
public refers to them as “ perfect steamboats ;” 
and, practically speaking, they are worth all the 
gifted do nothings that ever lived or will live. 
You may call them fools if you will, but they 
achieve their objects, and not unfi ly ex- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Inqvinsk. —The belief ta the supernatural character of 
dreams is common to all countries, but t# almost uni- 
versal in the Bast, where there has always been « cia of 
persous whose sole occupation cousists 1 juterpreting 


them 

L. L.—The ultramarine blue used by painters is the blue 
mineral called lapis lazuli. It is so coetly that it ts em- 
ployed very sparingly, excellent imitations taking its 

lace 

Reap n.—Ben Jorson, who comes within the denomina- 
tion of a comic dramatist, and # fanciful masque writ- 
er, was born 1574, died 1637,“ Every Man in his Hu 
mor " is the only one of bis comedies which now retains 
@ place on our stage In speaking of Jonson, Dryden 
save. “If L would compare him with Soakspeare, | 
must ackoowledge him the more correct poet. but 
Shakespeare the greater wit. Shakspeare was the Homer 
or father of our dramatic poets; Jonson was the Virgil. 
the pattern of elaborate writing. 1 admire him, but l 
love Shakspeare.”’ 

R. G.—The medicinal virtues of the Gentian were discov- 
ered by Gentius King of Lilyricau, ln compliment to 
the roval botanist, the plant was called “‘ Gentiana " 
by the Latins, and it still retains the name throughout 
Europe Before hops were generally used as ® bitter 
for preserving malt liquors, the root of the yellow gen- 
tian was in great detwwaod by brewers, who used it un- 
der the name bitterwort, felwort, ete 

ALLEN P., Cincinnati, Ohio —In some blind schools the 
game of chess is taugiut by means of a set of crooked 

ins being used instead of ordinary pieces, so that a 
Bund person may play a game on bis own board, while 
his antagonist can use the ordinary board. Each can 
be considering bis game without interrupting the other, 
as each panies his move, which the other copies. 

AMATEUR.—Two species of lobelia were introtuced to Eu- 
rope from Mexice by the celebrated travellers Hum- 
boidt and Boupland. They are called respectively the 
Refulgent Lobelia (Fu/gens) and the Shining Lobelia 
(Splendens). The splendid colors of these plants soon 
ensured them a place in almost every conservatory 
Their tall spikes of red flowers continue in blossom from 
July to the end of September, and, when carefully cul- 
tivated, they assume a degree of magnificence scarcely 
surpassed by any other plant. 

“ Ranoer,” Yonkers, N., ¥Y.—Bows and arrows, introduc- 
ed by William I., 1066, were in use so late as 1640. In 
1483, yew-trees were ordered to be planted in the church- 
yards, for the making of bows used in archery. 

PUpiL.—The celebrated leaning tower of Pisa ix 815 feet in 
height, and has an incl ion from the ie ul 
of twelve feet. 











THE TIMES. 

“Watchman, what of the night?” This is 
the inquiry addressed to the guardian on the 
walls of Zion, by the over-anxious and restless 
tenant from his midnight couch. And the watch- 
man is expected to be “ posted up,” and able to 
give us a satisfactory reply to this call for infor- 
mation. Even so does the public mind hold the 

press ible for correct and time- 
ly information as to the times; and the question 
—what of the times? is urged with as much 
promptness and decision at the present day, as 
was that concerning the night in olden times. 
The well conducted newspaper press of to-day, 
has in fact taken the place and assumed the func- 
tions of the watchman of old; stands upon the 
high places of observation to behold and note the 
changes and mutations in the religious, moral 
and political world, and faithfully to report to the 
public the new aspects, and impending prospects, 
the causes for encouragement and alarm, that 
the times present and approaching future hold 
forth. ‘ 

In the religious world of the present time, 
there is less of fanaticism, less of sectarian heat, 
less of the reckless spirit of proselytism than here- 
tofore. The liberal sects of Christianity, as they 
are called, have established their peculiar relig- 
ious tenets to a certain extent, and have gather- 
ed to their support a large, intluential, and daily 
increasing body of professors; they have there- 
fore to a great extent abandoned the rugged and 








tend a helping hand to laggards of a higher order 
of talent, but of less energy and determination 
than themselves. These facts—and we all know 
by our daily experience that they are facts—are 
consoling to persons in whom ordinary capacity 
is combined with irrepressible pluck and indom- 
itable perseverance—men, who, as Billy Black 
says in the farce, “never give nothing up.” 
Really great men, however, those who make 
their mark upon the age in which they live and 
survive itin history, are a class of beings of a 
diferent order. A strong intellect, high moral 
qualities, and energy commensurate to their fall 
develop are the el of true greatness, 
and whoever possesses these best gifts of God to 
man, is indeed ‘‘only a little lower than the an- 
gels.” Alas! like angel’s visits, the advents of 
such benefactors of their race are “few and far 
between ;” and, when most needed, we too often 
look for them in vain —//ume Journal. 
OSS 








LYCEUM ELOQUENCE. 


Biil Smith, “a character,” in more ways than 
one, and especially noted for his flights of elo- 
quence, spoke as follows upon the question : 
“ Which is man’s greatest safeguard ‘—the dog 
or the gun!” “ Bill’’ espoused the cause of the 
dog ; and after pronouncing an affecting eulogy 
upon that noble animal, he demolished his ad- 
versaries, and ‘ brought down the house,” by the 
following brilliant passage; ‘“Supposin’ for a 
momenury moment, Mr. President, that you, sir, 
was a travelling, and suppose, sir, that night was 
to overtake you, and you should have to encamp 
out in some dark howling wilderness! And in 
the black midnizht, when you laid fast asleep in 
the arms of Metamorpheous, b’ar, painter, or 
other venomous insect, was to sprihg upon you, 
what good would your gun do you then? But, 
Mr. President, your dog would have said to you 
by his forewarning lamentations : ‘ Take-keer ! 
look out'—he’s a comin’! ”’  isecision in favor 
of the “dog Watch !’—A nickerlocker. 

EE on 
A CURIOUS COLLECTION. 

A young amateur archwologist named Forglais, 
has spent twelve years in forming a collection of 
objects found m the bed of the nver by whose 





profitable ground of sectarian controversy, 
their eagerness for proselytism, and have come to 
the wise determination to let their light so shine 
before men, that the superiority of their profes- 
sion and practice may controvert the opposing 
arguments of adverse sects, and win new tollow- 
ers to their cause. Seeing the effect of this 
homeopathic principle of opposition, the straiter 
sects have in some measure been compelled to 
resort to milder and more efficient means for the 
maintenance of their hold upon the human mind. 
All this is well, and apgurs happily for the ap- 
proach of that day when the lion and the lamb 
shall lie down together, and the young child shall 
play upon the hole of the cockatrice, unharmed. 

Following as a consequence from the improv- 
ed state of religious times, indicated above, the 
moral principle of man becomes more developed, 
is made to take a more prominent part in his 
estimate of a religious life, and thus the temporal 
comfort and welfare of man in his relations with 
his fellow-man are advancing. In former days, 
led on in the blindness of fanatical zeal, men 
denied the value of morality as an clement of re- 
ligion, and thus produced a most unpleasant 
discord. Now morality is recognized as the re- 
sult of a pure religious life, and harmony is 
restored. 

In the political world, men are getting to think 
less of party, and more of the worth and fitness 
of men put up for office. This, too, is well, for 
there has been too much of party strife hereto- 
fore, and well-meaning men have too often called 
wrong right, because party supremacy seemed to 
require it. But on the other hand, one idea men 
in public policy are getting to be more numerous 
and of more consequence than heretofore, which 
is a bad omen for the peace and stability of the 
Union. Things are in a transivion state in the 
political affairs of the United States, and the 








The tinal blow that cost King Charles his 
head, was at length struck. Cromwell, with his 
troops, had driven out the members of parlia- 
ment, retaining only sixty, who were constituted 
They tried and exe- 
cuted the poor old king, and appointed Crom- 
well Protector. 

After the execution of Charles, Edward Hyde 
remained in the island of Jersey. Here he wrote 
his History ot the Rebellion. And now, after 
many years of changes, Cromwell’s death and 
the inability or disinclination of his son to keep 
up the succession, left the country for some me 
without a ruler. 
to the throne, by the reassembled parliament, 
afier an exile of sixiceu years. 


governors of the kingdom. 





that she had almost found a father and mother 


At last Charles was recalled | 


means l’aris is always hoping to become a sea- 
port; and in virtue of whose waters it has, from 


immemorial times, adopted a ship as its armo- | 
Among the four thousand relics | 
Forglais, are | 


| 
| rial bearings. 
ot all periuds gut together by M 
| rings, ivories, medals, Gallic and other coins, a 
| beautital Roman lance, a curious sword, believed 
| to be that of Capeluc he, weapons and implements 
| and “ curiosities ’’ of every kind The emperor 
visited this singular collection before leaving 
} Fontainbleau, and expressed his wish that it 
| should not be scattered, but should form part of 
} the omnium oatherum of the Hotel de Cheny 
| voted to the preservation of all manner nti- 
| quitie s.—Paris Letter New Nork Evening Post 
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Anger comes sometimes upon us, but we go 
oftener w it; and instead of rejecting it, we call 
jit, yetitis a vice that carries with it neither 
| piemsure nor profit, neither honor nor security. 


next twelve months will be traught with much 


of good or evil to our beloved country. God 
preserve her! 
+e 
Fasnion or THe Hocr. — The autograph 


mania and the stamp fever have given place to 
the rage for collecting war envelopes. One col- 
lector in this city has 700 different kinds. 
- = _-_—-o-+ = 

Fircuty.—A mule slipped with Kit Carson 
recentiy in Utah, and both went over a precipice 
200 feet high ; they alighted in a snow bank, and 
escaped unhurt. 


see 





A Harp Case.—It seems a hard case that 
led 





when a man dies, his better Aa/f is only ent 





| tw one third. 
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| PERSONAL. 

Edward Everett, the eloquent and learned 
livered a Fourth of July oration in New Yor’ 
that day of days 

Rev. E 
land for a short summer vacation. He ts hole 
and hearty 


H. Chapin is ruralizing in New Fr, 


Edwin Forrest, the tragedian, bas been pass 
ing a few days with his friends in this cry. 1 


presents the same fine, robust physical appeas 


ance that has ever characterized him 


Mr. George F. Train, the Bostoa boy, ts still 
engayed in building street railroads in’ benggland, 
and will probably finish one ere long in the city 
of Paris. Smart boy, George! 

Miss Charlotte Cushman has been playing with 
an iunerant dramatic company, mm the various 
New England cities. 


Edwin Booth is enjoying @ summer vaccoon 
in Maine, but will soon start tor Rigland, where 
an advantageous professional engagement has 
been offered him, 

Garibaldi’s illness, which was announced by a 
late arrival, is officially denied 
sick, however many of his enemies may wish 
him so, or dead | 

Don A. Calderon de la Barea, late Spanish 
Minister at Washington, died at San Sehasuan, 
in Spain, on the Sist of May. 
Boston lady. 

Mr. Bentley, the famous London publisher, has 
lately failed for a lange sum of money. 

The reported death of Mr. Charles Lever; the 
celebrated Irish novelist, we are glad to learn, as 
authoritatively contradicted. 

We saw Vice President Hamlin, a few days 
since, on his way to the seat of government. 

Mrs. Douglas arrived from Iihnois at her 
Washington residence a lithe white ago, bur in- 
tends to return in a short ume to Chicayo, to 
tuke up her permanent resideuce in that city— 
the former residence, as itis the last resting-place, 
ot her lamented Husband. 

Mrs. Frauk P. Blair, wife of the member of 
Congress from the First District in Missous, is 
in this city, and will pass the summer in this 
vicinity. 


He bas not been 


Ilis wite was # 





SPOILED CHILDREN. 

Those troublesome juveniles, burlesquely de- 

i i by body as ‘angels upon earth,” 

are described in a late London perwdical, to the 
following effect. If any parent should recognize 
the resemblance of their own offspring in the 
sketch, they should immediately set about a 
reformation either in the nursery government or 
in the parental regime: “Another species of 
angel which we doubt not is known to most of 
our readers, will be found in mama's angel boy, 
or papa’s angel girl; but if any be innocent of 
this knowledge, we strongly recommend hua to 
remain so. Let no lady, with a decent gown on 
her back, suffer one of them to sit’ beside her at 
dessert, for the least to be expected is, tliat the 
angel will wipe its sticky fingers on her sleeve, 
while she will escape well if a whole glass ot 
wine is not thrown over her lap into the bargain. 
These angels, too, take possession of every one's 
trinkets, no matter how valuable. 





‘They make a 
couch of # moruimy Visitor's hat, stir the tire with 
his cane, put his eye-ylass into their mouths, and 
will do their best to get possession of, and, of 
course, to break, his titty guinea bouquet. Anyels, 
wo, have # monstrous kuack of riding on a yen- 
tleman’s knee, kicking his shius, aud if very 
young, poking his eyes out with their abominable 
lide nngers. Angels of this class make a poiat 
of handling everything within their reach, break- 
ing china, oversetting Ornaments worse than a 
moukey, and they kill or maim ali sorts of pet 
animals that cannot detend themselves ; they 
tread upon cat’s tails, puil the feachers out of 
the canary’s wings, take ine gold fish out of the 
globe to see what makes them open their mous, 
and then leave them to die on the carpet. For 
these and sundry other reasons, a wise person 
will cut without mercy all the sundry mamas 
who bring their angel children out a visting with 
them ; Just as they du those pests of society who 
keep about them angels—anyel dos, angel ina- 
caws, and angel apes.” 


tees 


Errect or Tea.—The general theory of 
chemists hitherto has been that tea lessens the 
waste of the body, and 50 sustains the bodily 
powers with less nourishment than is otherwise 
required. Dr. E. Smith, at a recons mectiug of 
the Society of Arts, gave the resuit of some ex 
periments he bad made to ascertain the truth of 
this theory. He found that if there was an abun- 
dance of tood in the system, and that especially 
of the farinaceous fat kinds, tea is a powerful 
digestive agent, and by promoting the formauon 
of food, it adds in nourishing the body ; bat with 
a deticrency of food it wastes the tissuce of the 
body aud lowers the vital powers. 


oe + 


OxyGEN.—The beet stimulant in the world is 


oxygen. The way to take it is by introdu ny it 
into the blood. ‘This can be most readily done 
by taking large quantities of pure air into the 


lungs. Exercise promotes breathing » and breath 
ing Oxygenates the blood, and stimulates the brain 
w the highest activity. 


—— ee ee — 


Expressive. —Thackeray, when speaking of 
the comparative ments of American and Boy lish 
hotels, winds up with the confes ion, “America 
isthe poor man’s Paradise, England the rich 
man's Eden.” 

ee + wees 
Busvas.—Hez, on being told that Banyan 
stands at the head of the allegorical writers. « y 
ly remarked that he had alwaysthought bumons 
were confined to the feet 
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Srinnisa Times —We are making history 
fast in these days. 


Old men will talk of these 
times to eager listeners among the coming 


erauons. 


gen 
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Tue Game or Live. —In the game of life 
men most frejuently play the knave, aod wor 
the deuce 
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Make tue Best ov it.—Never turn bles 








ing rounc W see whether it has a dark eid 
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A GENUINE acror 





Maunden was famous { play thine 
the ‘ Hittes or Honea: T * « 
J Ses eyaaily fan \ 

Te the same almon: f neotten play 
n hat partioalar scorn wherein 1 
os 1 hypecrige (Nad ah wiuh« 

Somary to uae @ Mack yeart ? 
ty from ite peck the tents dow 
v 1 the actor, in spite of . 
sistance and declarations of No x 
Tea Un the nght Mr Mandeo's 
Kies Against the readministiration @& 
were fouod to he aneseally vigorous « 
f exciting to the adm nistretor New 

s*, (Medak galped the jour down at 
a) ", Guder @hich operation his 
tous of face were so extremely KtOtem, we 
® fesistibly comical, that even Jitne 
Whiie he forowd upon him the contents 
t » the fast drop, was con vulecd 

t et comedians catra droflery, and 
ere absolately screamed with lee 


eth the scene ended — Crhadiah war 
t stage in the asual state of mon-resista 





) wine 


ment Mr 





feadened faculties Wat the 
Muoden found himself ont of + 

caring of the audience, he epran 
vs and broke oat 


> apen 
Inte the most pasesormate 
trons of disgust and anger erving out 
> aetonwhment of everyinxty, with the add 
Of cortaie expletives, which may not be renea 
“Tm adead man' Send fora ttomach ’ ue 
I'm poteoned! My 
I'm destroyed! Where's the 5 
that filled the bottle I'll hang him? af 
dead man,” ete During these and similar + 
ine, he tried to clear his palate from the fle 
of the “leprows distillment” to which | 
lauded ; bat in vain, and be centinuc 1 te ete 
and rave, half in anger, half in suffering. of 
last, pressed by all around him for some sola: 


Tis all ower with me! 


murder! 


the mystery, he cried owt in an agony of de 
pointing to the empty bottle etl! 4 a 
hand, “ Lamp oil lamp oil, every din polit 

The poor functionary of the property r 
had indeed in his haste to deliver this 
oe 
, 


06 pany 
“mistaken a similar looking bottle wt h 
ef filled with the rankest lamp ot! tor the 
vewterite prepared for the scone in which oh 
and-water was usually emploved to drenet 
unlucky actor, The poor fellow wae very « 
for his mistake, bat what w 
Manden's What 
“dead man,” who was det mined apon « 


his * 


with 





hie sorrow ft 
sufferings + 


atonement 
taurderer” hanged as econ as ail wae 
himeelf # Monden star pret 
must die,” and indeed stagyere 
hausted into the green-room, and threw bh 

upon the sofa heart sick and ov ereome with * 
ness When the sufferer bad in some 4 
recovered from the nausea this accident on 
Mr Johnstone marvelled why Munden 


Again 
swore he “ 





’ 
have allowed him, after bis first taste, t 
the 


’ 
whole of the disgusting Hquid dow 
throat. “It would,” Johnstone said 
been easy to have rejected or opposed a r 
tion of it by hinting the mistake te him * 
Munden's reply, by gasps was as follows 
dear boy, I was about to do se 


such 


; bat ther 
# glorious roar at the first face 1 mad: 
owing it, that I hadn't the heart to | 
scene by interrupting the effect, though Tt! 
I shou'd die ¢ very time you poured the a 
stuff down my throat 


i 


‘A Homan eth « Koman's heart can ouller 


This was truly the ruling Pasion etr 
death. Yield, ve Romans, vield, ye (, 


Hicre waa a hero before whom you 


mus 
your diminished heads 
= tres 
Cremey any Larry —Seoteh paris) 


though they treat their clergy with due 
wre yet far from being servile or mealy im 
A Scotch reverend doctor, with a « 
lofty 


“ 





menner, called upon a poor paris 


» Invited him, familiarly, w “ com: 
and wit “ . 


wh 
down The doctor, who expe 
More respectful salutation, said. in etet 


intended to check any further alter 
farniharity, “Woman, I am « servant 
Lord, come to speak with tou on the en 


your soul.’ © Then ye'll he humble tis 


Master,” admirably rejoined the cottaye 
3 J rt 
doctor telt the reproof deeply, and ne 


sought to magnify himeelf at the ex pene 


olliee 

> —o—e « 
Nariowat Cramactenierios —S» 
* The Bngis 
they have nothing to say, think end en 
Sere drink and smoke the German 
dream acd smoke, the Spaniards lie dos 
shade, the Italiane in the eun 


when they have nothing 


Houssave, in a late article 


The 
4 ear, cay 
speech w silver, but silence is gold” ; 
som 


A Omaven Stoel —A Keoth paper 


ftory of a dairy farmer, who. after the { 
tne wile, drove @ herd bargain with 
or At last, the indignamt grave 


ing hie hand down on « rates 
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PERSONAL. 
Everett, the eloquent and learned, de- | 
Fourth of July oration in New York on 
f days. 
H. Chapin is ruralizing in New Eng- 
short summer vacation. He is hale 


v. | 
Forrest, the tragedian, has been pass 
days with his friends in this city. He 
he same fine, robust physical appear- 
has ever characterized him. * | 
orge F. Train, the Boston boy, is still | 
in building street railroads in England, | 
srobably finish one ere long in the city 
Smart boy, George! 
‘harlotte Cushman has been playing with 
wnt dramatic company, in the various 
rland cities. 
Booth is enjoying ® summer vaveuon 
:, but will soon start tor England, where 
ntageous professional engagement has 
sred him. 
aldi’s illness, which was announced by a 
val, is officially denied. He has not been 
wwever many of his enemies may wish 
or dead ! 
A. Calderon de la Barca, late Spanish 
rat Washington. died at San Sebastian, 
n, on the 3ist of May. His wife was a 
lady. : 
Bentley, the famous London publisher, has 
failed for a large sum of money. 
» reported death of Mr. Charles Lever; the | 
ated Irish novelist, we are glad to learn, is 
citatively contradicted. 
saw Vice President Hamlin, a few days 
on his way to the seat of government. 
s. Douglas arrived from Iilinvis at her 
ington residence @ little white ago, but in- 
to return in a short time to Chicago, to 
up her permanent residence in that city— 
srmer residence, as itis the last resting-place, 
vy lamented ausband. 
vs. Frauk P. Blair, wife of the member of 
yress from the First District in Missouri, is 
nis city, and will pass the summer in this 
aity. 








SPOILED CHILDREN. 
Chose troublesome juveniles, burlesquely de- 
cainated by somebody as “angels upon earth,” 
- described in a late London periodical, to the 
‘lowing effect. If any parent should recognize 
. resemblance of their own offspring in the 
‘tch, they should immediately set about a 
ormation either in the nursery governinent or 
the parental regime: “Another species of 
igel which we doubt not is known to most of 
ur readers, will be found in mama’s angel boy, 
r papa’s angel girl; but if any be innocent of 
ais knowledge, we strongly recommend him to 
emain so. Let no lady, with a decent gown on 
ver back, suffer one of them to sit beside her at 
lessert, for the least to be expected is, that the 
angel will wipe its sticky fingers on her sleeve, 
while she will escape well if a whole glass of 
wine is not thrown over her lap into the bargain. 
These angels, too, take possession of every one’s 
trinkets, no matter how valuable. ‘They muke & 
couch of a morning visitor’s hat, stir the tire with 
his cane, put his eye-ylass into their mouths, and 
will do their best to get possession of, and, of 
course, to break, his titty guinea bouquet. Angels, 
two, have a monstrous knack of riding on a gen- 
tleman’s knee, kicking his shios, aud if very 
young, poking his eyes out with their abominable 
little fingers. Angels of this class make a poiat 
of handling everything within their reach, break- 
ing china, oversetting Ornaments worse than a 
monkey, and they kill or maim alt sorts of pet 
animals that cannot detend themselves; they 
tread upon cat’s tails, pull the feachers out of 
the canary’s wings, take ine gold fish out of the 
globe to see what makes them open their mouths, 
and then leave them to die on the carpet. For 
these and sundry other reasons, a Wise persoa 
will cut without mercy all the sundry mamus 
who bring their angel children out a visiuny with 
them ; just as they do those pests of society who 
keep about them angels—aagel dogs, angel ma- 
caws, and angel apes.” 















































ab Errset or Tea.—The general theory of 
Al | chemists hitherto has been that tea lessens the 
4. | waste of the body, and so sustaias the bodily 
y- | powers with less nourishment than is otherwise 
ve | required. Dr. E. Smith, ata recent meetiag of 
cd, | the Society of Aris, gave the resuit of some ex- 
ais | periments he had made to ascertain the trach of 
al | this theory. He tound that if there was an abun- 
ith | dance of food in the system, and that especially 
ys, | of the farinaceous fat kinds, tea is a powerful 
ien | digestive agent, and by promoting the formation 
re- | of food, it adds in nourishing the body ; bat with 
cunt | a deticiency of food it wastes the tissues of the 
re- | body aud lowers the vital powers. 
vis 
OxyeEN.—The best stimulant in the world is 
ink ] oxygen. ‘The way to take it is by introducing it 
vess | into the blood. ‘This can be most readily done 
for | by taking large quantities of pure air into the 
reto- | lungs. Exercise promotes breathing ; and breath- 
illed | ing oxygenates the blood, and stimulates the brain 
d to | to the highest activity. 
mon 
rous Exrressive.—Thackeray, when speaking of 
hich | the comparative merits of American and Eaglish 
* the | hotels, winds up with the confession, “America 
athe | isthe poor man’s Paradise, England the rich 
{ the | man’s Eden.” 
nuch 
God Busyyay.—Hez, on being told that Bunyan 
stands at the head of the allegorical writers, sage- 
ly remarked that he had always thought bunions 
sraph | were contined to the teet. 
sce to 
v col- Srirzinc Times.—We are making history 
fast in these days. Old men will talk of these 
times to eager listeners among the coming gen- 
arson | erations. 
cipice 
x, and Tue Games or Lirg.—In the game of life 
men most frequently play the knave, and women 
the deuce. 
ve that 
titled Make THe Best or 17.—Never tarna bless- 
ing round to see whether it has a dark side to it. 
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A GENUINE ACTOR. 


Manden was famous for playing Obadiah, in | 


the ‘Committee or Honest Thieves,” and Irish 
Johnstone was equally famous for playing 
Teague in the same almost-forgotten play. One 
night, in that particular scene wherein Teazue 
plies the old hypocrite Obadiah with wine, when 
it is customary to use a black quart bottle, and 
to pour from its neck the contents down the 
throat of the actor, in spite of his repeated re- 
sistance and declarations of “No more, Mr. 
Teague!” On this night Mr. Munden’s strug: 
gles against the re-administration @f the doses 
were found to be unusually vigorous, and there 
fore more exciting to the administrator. Never 
theless, Obadiah gulped the liquor down at each 
application, under which operation his contor 
tions of face were so extremely grotesque, and 
80 irresistibly comical, that even Johnstone, 
while he forced upon him the contents of the 
bottle to the last drop, was convulsed at his 
brother comedian’s extra drollery, and the audi- 
ence absolutely screamed with laughter At 
length the scene ended. 
the stage in the usual state of non-resistance 
allied to wine-deadened faculties. But the mo- 
ment Mr. Munden found himself out of sight 
and hearing of the audience, he sprung upon his 
legs and broke out into the most passionate ex- 
clamations of disgust and anger, crying out to 
the astonishment of everybody, with the addition 
of certain expletives, which may not be repeated, 
“I’m adead man! Send fora stomach pump! 
Iv’s all over with me! I’m poisoned! Murder, 
murder! I’m destroyed! Where’s the villain 
that filled the bottle? I’li hang him! O,I'ma 
dead man,” ete. During these and similar rav- 
ings, he tried to clear his palate from the flavor 
of the “leprous distillment” to which he al- 
luded ; but in vain, and he continued to stamp 
and rave, half in anger, half in suffering, till ar 
last, pressed by all around him for some solution to 
the mystery, he cried out in an agony of disgust, 
pointing to the empty bottle still in Johnstone’s 
hand, “ Lamp oil, lamp oil, every drop of it!” 

The poor functionary of the property room 
had indeed in his haste to deliver this “ proper- 
ty,” mistaken a similar looking bottle, which was 
half tilled with the rankest lamp oil, for the demi 
bouteille prepared for the scene in which sherry- 
and-water was usually employed to drench the 
unlucky actor. The poor fellow was very sorry 
for his mistake, but what was his sorrow to Mr. 
Munden’s sufferings? What atonement to a 
“dead man,” who was determined upon seeing 
his “murderer” hanged as soon as all was over 
with himself? Again Munden stamped, and 
swore he “must die,” and indeed staggered ex- 
hausted into the green-room, and threw himself 
upon the sofa heart-sick and overcome with faint- 
ness. When the sufferer had in some degree 
recovered from the nausea this accident caused, 
Mr. Johnstone marvelled why Munden should 
have allowed him, after his first taste, to pour 
the whole of the disgusting liquid down his 
throat. “It would,” Johnstone said, “ have 
been easy to have rejected or opposed a repeti- 
tion of it by hinting the mistake to him.” Mr. 
Munden’s reply, by gasps, was as follows, ‘‘ My 
dear boy, I was about to do so; but there was 
such # glorious roar at the first face I made upon 
swallowing it, that I hadn’t the heart to spoil the 
scene by interrupting the effect, though I thought 
I shoutd die every time you poured the accursed 
stuff down my throat: 

* A Roman with a Roman’s heart can suffer!’ ” 


This was truly the ruling passion strong in 
death. Yield, ye Romans, yield, ye Greeks! 
Here was a hero before whom you must hide 
your diminished heads. 





CrierGy anp Larty.—Scotch parishioners, 
though they treat their clergy with due respect, 
are yet far from being servile or mealy-mouthed. 
A Scotch reverend doctor, with a somewhat 
lofty menner, called upon a poor parishioner, 
who invited him, familiarly, to “come in by, 
and sit down.” The doctor, who expected a 
more respectful salutation, said, in stately tones, 
intended to check any further attempt at 
familiarity, “ Woman, I am a servant of the 
Lord, come to speak with you on the concerns of 
your soul.” “ Then ye’ll be humble like your 
Master,” admirably rejoined the cottager. The 
doctor felt the reproof deeply, and never again 
sought to magnify himself at the expense of his 
ollie. 





Nationan CHaractTeristics.—Says Arsene 
Houssaye, in a late article : “ The English, when 
they have nothing to say, think and smoke, the 
Swiss drink and smoke, the Germans drink, 


“dream and smoke, the Spaniards lie down in the 


shade, the Italians in the sun. The French, 
when they have nothing to say, say nothing; 
speech is silver, but silence is gold.” 





A Grave Story-—A Scotch paper tells the 
story of a dairy farmer, who, after the funeral of 
his wife, drove a hard bargain with the grave 
dizger. At last, the indignant grave digger, 
bringing his hand down on a gravestone, ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Down wi’ anither shillin’, or up she 
comes.” 





Ear ror Music.—A teacher of vocal music 
asked an old lady if her grandson had an ear for 
music. ‘“ Wall,” said the old lady, “I raaly 
don't know; wont you take a candle and 


look ?” 
—— 





Boots OF A GoOD MORAL CHARACTER.— 
An advertisement says, ‘* Wanted, a female who 
has a knowledge of fitting boots of a good moral 
character.” 





Trve ENovGH.—Many a man is blackballed 
by those who are hardly fit to perform that 
operation on his boots. 

7-_—_—____ -—-o 

Goopv Pay.—Blondin will receive £1200 for 
twelve of his performances at the Crystal Palace, 
England. 
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Imrortant TO Fiyinc ARTILLERY.— The 
art of gun-hurry. 


Obadiah was borne off 
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MAKING A NEWSPAPER. 
No reader, unless he has been behind the 
gves to make up the paper that is served to him 
so cheaply for his pleasure. He does not think 
of the thousand and one different foreign and 
American papers which must he carefully read 
| and digested, to form the selections and informa- 
tion that we produce weekly in these columns. 
Iris very easy to read it, after it is arranged for 
him; but it is har®enouch to write, and collect, 
and put together such a quantity of matter. 
While you have been sleeping sweetly, and re- 
freshing yourselves with needed rest, we have 
' heen carefully reading, pruning and re arranging 


oar selections, and fitting them for the columns 


of the Flag, in their moral tone, and condensing 
them all, that we may be able to give you the 
more variety. Then the various selections to 
suit our divisions of subjects cannot be got from 
newspapers alone; books must be examined, 
and many psges perused to get even a little mat 
ter suitable to our purpose. 


But we labor cheer- 
fully, because we find our efforts are appreciated, 
and we cun hardly feel weary. Our object is and 
shall continue to be, to infuse into our readers a 


cheerful and happy spirit, a good sound moral 


the notable things which these stirring times 
produce. In the meantime extended observation 
and experience will cnable us to improve even 
upon our present acceptableness. 





CAN A BIVALVE REASON? 

Somebody asks Prentice “if be thinks clams 
are healthy?” To which he replies that he 
“pever knew one to complain of being out of 
health.” Although his opinions in matters per- 
taining to poetry and pelitivs may be beyond dis- 
pute, it is evident that Mr. Prentice’s knowledge 
of clams is confined to the eating of them, and 
that when he casts out a slur imputing to the 
clam race in general a want of feeling, he 
gravely errs; and if the clams had any method 
of expressing their feelings, we do not doubt 
they would contrive some plan to be revenged 
upon him. We have the best of reasons for be- 
lieving that the clam is a “reasoning animal,” 
for it not only knows enough to come into its 
shell when an cnemy approaches, but it “ saveys ” 
the exact instant of time to close down on the 
rash intruder who ventures to pry into the mys- 
teries of its living abode. A philosopher who 
knows all about it, has assured us that these bi- 
valves attain the acme of happiness at high water, 
and why should they be happy at high water, if 
it is not because they know that the rising of the 
tide will bring to them abundance of food, and 
concealment trom their unrelenting enemies, the 
diggers? They breathe, also, else why the bub- 
bles that rise from them when feeding? Finally, 
they sing. If you doubt it, throw one into a 
frying pan, and you will doubt no longer. The 


of lists is respectfully solicited to 
this article. 








InpIAN SuREWDNESS.—At an early stage in 
the proceedings of the Erie and New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, while the directors were negotiat- 
ing with the chiefs for the land around Jemison 
Hill, some strong speeches had been made by the 
former depicting the worthlessness of the land, 
and enlarging considerably on the fact that it was 
good for nothing for corn, and consequently 
should be leased very low. In reply the old 
chief told the interpreter, in the Seneca tongue, 
that he “ knew it was poor land for corn; but 
mighty good land for railroad.” The force of 
this remark will be fully appreciated when it is 
known that the little strip of land around Jemi- 
son Hill was the only possible place for a rail- 
road that did not involve the building of two ex- 
pensive bridges across the Alleghany. 





WE Lt To ReMEMBER.—Any persons residing 
in any part of tie country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial work 
is bound as above. 





Very rasity Done.—Turn to cur list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, enslose us twenty cents in postage stamps or 
silver, and the book will be sent to you by return 
of mail, postage paid. These stories were all 
written expressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 
by new original drawings, and are the cheapest 
works now before the public. We send any siz 
for one dollar, postage paid. 

ESE I 

No Wuarstiinc.—A lady was taking a walk 
one Sunday in Edinburgh. She had a favorite 
little dog with her, which frisked away round the 
corner of the street. A respectable-looking per- 
son passing, and the lady fearing to lose the dog, 
addressed him, saying, “ Would you be so oblig- 
ing, sir, as to whistle my dog back!’ The re- 
ply was, “ I canna whistle on the Sabbath.”’ 

2 

VeRY TERRIBLE.—Mrs. Partington told Be- 
mus, the other day, in confidence, that a young 
man had committed infanticide by blowing his 
brains out while in a state of delirium tremen- 
dous, and the corner was holding a conquest over 
his remains. 
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Usrp to 11.—The Boston Post says the 

sheriffs of Renssalaer county, New York, have 

got so used to being tarred and feathered that 

they feel rather hurt if they don’t get their 
annual coats of the same. 





+9 —____— 
Western Wit.— Will you come ‘down’ 
to the bower I have shaded for yout” as the 


bowers in his boets. : 
a 
A Hist.—If you are conscious of being 
| green, and don’t want folks to see it, try to be an 
} invisible green. 





seenes, can form any idea of the labor which | 


tone of sentiment, and to keep them apprised of 


western man said, when he had concealed all the | 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Pickpockets, we observe, are lately quite busy 
in our city. Beware of light fingers! 
Ann Kelly tried to drown herself off Cam- 
bridge bridge the other day—police interfered 


The hippopotamus exhibiting in our Public 


Garden is a wonder indeed, the first ever here. 
Kate Reignold, of the Museam, has become 
Mrs. Erving Winslow. 
The white whale at the Aquarial Gardens 
attracts crowds of visitors from city and country. 
| Strawberries have been more cheap and abun- 
| dant this season than ever before in Boston. 
| ‘The Cincinnati Gazette complains of the dull 
state of the wool market. What market is nott 
We imported last year from Brazil 1,200,000 
bags of coffee, valued at over $16,000,000. 
Adelaide Phillips is creating quite a European 
reputation with the French Opera Troupe. 
Six millions of specie are in the Boston banks, 
and they are as firm as the Rocks of Gibraltar. 
A dead whale was towed into Gloucester the 
other day, found floating by a fishing smack. 
There was some noise in our city on the Fourth, 
and sereral people were observed in the streets ! 
Statistics show more blifid persons in Ireland 
than in any other country except Norway. 
A man advertises in Poughkeepsie, “ Wanted, 
a middle-aged woman to cook!” Gracious ! 
Our exchanges chronicle many destructive fires 
at the West. A $200,000 loss lately in St. Louis. 
Camphene continues to deal out death to its 
consumers all over the country. 
Peaches, delicious and cheap, are announced 
in New Orleans. Peaches aint much! 
Fifteen hundred acres of cotton have been plant- 
ed in Jamaica as an experiment, by capitalists. 
The work on our Public Garden steadily pro- 
gresses. It will be very beautiful by-and-by. 
The Great Eastern steamship begins to pay 
her stockholders as a freighter and troop ship. 
A French marquis has lately died, leaving 
150,000 franes to his groom, an honest fellow. 
A man took chloroform for fun, in Philadel- 
phia, and died in earnest! 
Surgeons now amputate a lung, as they used to 
do a finger or a limb. 
Aman in New York advertises a lost umbrel- 
la! Isthe man deranged or crazy ? 


| 
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GOOD MANNEBS. 

Many people who are very strict in their mor- 
ality are as careless of their manners as if the 
courtesies of lite were no more worthy of their at- 
tention than its frivolities. But they are sadly 
mistaken. The influence of manners, good or bud, 
is immense, especially on the immediate happi- 
ness of society. Indeed, politeness, suavity, 
cheerfulness, courtesy, gentleness, and all those 
nameless qualities which go to make up what we 
mean by “good manners,” are to the weightier 
matters of life and character what oil is to ma- 
chinery, making all go smooth and safe, when 
otherwise everything would go rough and wrong. 
The connection between manners and morals is 
closer than one is apt to imagine, and many a 
flagrant breach of the latter has been occasioned 
by inattention to the former. The formal 
courtesies of the bar amd bench, uyameaying as 
they seem, are of the greatest igmportance in 
maintaining the good order and /dignity of the 
courts. Considering that the wiry tnsiness of 
the forum is disputation, it isgemarkuble that 
any depth of hostility is seldom aw@xened be- 
tween the combatants; and this is owing mainly 
to conventional forms of poljteness. ‘ My 
learned brother” is a much safer opening to a 
debate, even when the speaker is angry, than an 
exordium commencing with “The ignorant 
rascal who appears for the plaintiff in this suit.” 
Gentle words favor gentle thoughts and actions, 
and vice versa. 





Tue Dear nEaR.—In the church at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, of which the Rev. E. D. Morris is 
pastor, there is an admirable arrangement for the 
accommodation of the pupils of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, who attend regularly. There is 
a gallery the whole length of the church on 
either side, and a gallery for the choir over the 
entrance to the church, and directly in front of 
the pulpit. Dr. Stone, the superintendent of the 
asylum, takes his seat in the gallery with the 
choir, and the pupils take theirs in the side gal- 
leries. As soon as the minister commences the 
services, every eye in the side galleries—for these 
galleries are occupied exclusively by the deaf 
and dumb—is turned upon Dr. Stone, who, by 
signs, translates every word into their language 
as it falls from the preacher’s lips. 





A coop Cavuse.—An anti-tobacco organiza- 
tion is now forming throughout France, and the 
men who give tone to society there are generally 
engaged in it, heart and hand—such as physi- 
cians, lawyers, savans, academicians, state conn- 
sellors, etc., all resolved to wage unceasing war- 
fare on that enemy to the health and pocket of 
man—the weed. Let Yankee land follow the 
good example. 





Five Toxs or Gotpv.— Broadway, New 
York, presented quite a comtorting sight on 
Monday week. Five horse loads of gold com- 
ing up the street from the wharf at which the 
steamship .Erna was secured. 
over $1,627,000; weight in 
pounds, or five tons. 


£329,446, or 
specie, 10,250 





Ascunpast Hanrvest.—In these times of 
trial and civil war, the accounts from all parts of 
the country show that Providence has blessed us 
this season with a most bountiful crop of all the 
staples. 
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OVERLAND TO THK Paciric.—The mails for 
Calitornia, Oregon, Washington Territory and 
| Sandwich Isiands will hencefirward be sent over- 
| land, via St. Joseph, Mo 





—- + 2-e 
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belonged originally to an omnibus, for it is con- 
tinually “taking up” 
| people. 
| — oa 
| 
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Coxctyprem.—Why mast a Yankee specula- 


tor be subject to water on the brain? Because 


| he has always a notion (an ocean) in his head. 


Fortcxe —It must have | 


“putting down” | 


uAG OF CUR UNION: +. 
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| foreign Atems, 


A famine is now prevailing in Pekin, China 
Letters from Athens state that the Greeks are 
| anxious to get rid of their Bavarian king 
A great Manchester (England) house states 
that they will supply ‘elastic steel shirt-collars, 
| wristbands, and fronts, enamelled white.” 
: The English and French embassies are estab 
lished at Pekin. The Chinese government has 


| resolved to establish an English school at 
’ekin. 





During the first four months of the present 
year, the British importation of foreign bread 
stuffs amounted to ninety millions of dollars. In 
1860, for the same period, there were but twenty 
two millions five hundred thousand ‘ 

The census of England and Wales shows the 
population to be over 20,000,000, an increase of 
over 2,000,000 in ten years. The population of 
London is 2,800,000. " The emigration from the 
United Kingdom in ten years is 2,200,000 

The Sultan of Turkey has met with an 
early death. Though only thirty-seven years 
of age, his system had been already so worn out 
by sensuality and dissipation, that he was consid- 
ered, like his empire, past cure. 

Ata regatta near Cardiff, Wales, on the 2d 
ult, the first prize was won by an American 
boat, pulled by an American crew, and cotm- 
manded by a native of Portland. The boat 
came up to the judges’ stand with the old stars 
and stripes flying. 

A writer in the Illustrated London Times says 
that American children are much handsomer 
than English children and much more polite. 
They have greater confidence in their parents, 
which is the result of freedom of intercouise. 

The plan for establishing a telegraphic line 
connecting Europe, through Siberia, with the 
Pacifiv Ocean, has been undertaken by the Rus- 
sian Ministry of Marine. It is expected that the 
entire line, from St. Petersburg w the Pacitic, 
will be completed in tive years. 

Louis Napoleon is said to be the only man 
born within the city of Paris, who has occupied 
the French throne within the recollection of au- 
thentic history. He was born within the Palace 
of the Tuileries, where Hortense was then on a 
visit to Josephine, on the 20th of April, 1808. 
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Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


For one wise man, we find two fools. 

He who knows much is mistaken often. 

When thou visitest the blind, close thy eyes. 
A thousand knights cannot rob a naked man. 
To give riches, is to carry water to the sea. 
Stretch thy teet according to the length of the 
evening. 

A man witha light head loses his bonnet in a 
crowd, 

No one profits by the destiny reserved for 
another. 

The heart is an infant, but it hopes what it 
desires. 

To ask anything of a miser, is to wish to dig 
a well in the sea. 

A glance of a master’s eye is worth a dressing 
for a horse. 

Sometimes a ship careens, but her course is 
not the less straight. 

The thief who does not allow himself to be 
surprised is taken for an honest man. 

The face of the beggar is melancholy, but 
often his wallet is full. 

Judge stuff by the selvedge, and the daughter 
by the mother. 

The fool holds his heart in his language, the 
sage holds his language in his heart. 

Nothing more useless than the advice of a 
fool, and the soap to bleach the skin of a negro. 

He who learns to play on an instrument at 
eighty years, will make himself heard at the day 
of the last jadgment. 

Do not accept a present, for it will be de- 
manded of you, either at the bridal, or on the 
days of festival. 

Time never passes so slowly and tediously as 
to the idle and listless. The best cure for dull- 
ness is to keep busy. 

Do not trust to the discourse of the great, to 
the duration of a calm at sea, to the brilliancy of 
the day which flies, to the vigor of thy horse. 

They who have dishelieved in virtue, because 
man has never been found perfect, might as rea- 
sonably deny the sun, because it is not always 
noon. 

Recreation is a second creation, when weari- 
ness hath almost annihilated one’s spirits. Ir is 
the breathing of the soul, which otherwise would 
be stifled with continual business. 








Hoker's Budget. 


A genius “out West” is raising four-legged 
Shanyhaes. 

That is my impression, as the typo said when 
he kissed the young lady. 

The daughters of the regiment: May they 
never get out of their teens—i. ¢, canteens 

A “ ladies’ shoemaker ’’ advertises himself as 
one of the luminaries of “ the sole her system.”’ 

Why is an African like a magician ? 
he is a negro man, sir (necromancer ). 

It is feared that the soldier who says he got a 
furlong for & week may be troubled with bar/ey- 
corns. 

79th joke: The commander in chief's prociam- 
ation extends not only from Pole to Pole, but 
from Scott to Scot! 

When a man wants money or assistance, the 
world, as a rule, is very obliging and indulgent, 
and—lets him want it. 

Raymond, of the Syracuse Chronicle, heads 
an editorial, “ The Frying Editor to the Stewing 
Public” What a fiery dog! 

How is it that the trees can put on a new dress 
without opening their trunks? Because they 
can /eave out their summer clothing 


Because 


A young lady in Brandon, Conn, says if any 
young man who wishes to embrace an opportu. 
nity will come to Brandon, he may do berter 

To prevent the rising of flour, the authorities 
of Maine have prohibited the manufa ture of 
yeast. Great place—next to Califorma 

“ Although I never drink, I think I'm taking 
a drop now,” asthe temperance Man sai 1, when 
he fell out of a third story window 





A young lady shouldn't be anhappy because 
she isn’t quite as tall as she would like to be It 
is a very easy thing to get * spliced 

A lady must think she has something valaahle 
in her head, if we may judge from the number of 
locks she keeps upon it 

A great many people are afflicted with a vague 
notion that, somewhere in Earope, there is @ fine 
estate to which their claim is undeniable 

A man boasting in a company of ladies that 
he had a very head of hair, a lady 
| present remarked that 1t was doubtless owing to 


luxunant 





the mellowness uf the soil 
The following is very near as good as Burke's 
famous “ What is majesty, stripped of ite ex 


“What makes reason tree 
The absent t 


ernals '—a jest:” 
| gon in Ireland ‘” 





| nah P 


| 





Quill and $rissors. 


An English traveller among the tribes of Tur 


comans, on the plains of Tarsus and the moun 
tains of Syria, states that the art of dying bel 
hant colors ts held in very high estimation among 
the females of the tribes. Every marriages ble 


git! mast have worked a carpet of more than 
ordinary beauty, colored with the choiwest dyes, 
as @ treasure for her marriage festival 

Rifled fire arms were first untrodaced into Eng 
land from Germany, about 1650, and the first 
patent was taken out for them in the later 
country in 1635 9 So says a German scentific 
publication. Who thought that this © modern 
improvement" had existed for two and a quarter 
centuries 

The mounting of the heavy barbette gaps on 
Fort Adams, Rode Island, is progressing with 
as much rapidity as is consistent with the 
heavy nature of the work and the smallness of 
the force employed, and in a few weeks, for the 
first tine in its history, this fort will be in “ fight 
ing trim 

At the outposts of one of the camps near 
Baltimore, recently, a ball was fired at one of our 
picket guards by a rebel scout, which struck a 
small pocket Bible carried by the soldier, and 
rlanced off at his side without doing him harm 

“he Bible was torn and scarred, and was sent 
into Fort McHenry. 

King Victor Emmanuel! has sent magnificent 
presents to Garibaldi’s daughter, on the occa 
sion of her marriage with one of her father's 
aids-de-camp, who it is said saved Garibaldi's 
hfe in Sicily. Among the presents is a suit of 


: 
| ornaments in brilliants of great value 


An Augusta, Me., editor (Pike), thas distin- 
guishes between different sorts of patriots 
“ Some esteem it ‘sweet and decorous’ to die 
for one’s country ; others regard it as sweeter to 
live for one’s country; and yet others hold it to 
be sweeter still to live upon one's country.” 

It is estimated that probably one man in every 
four throughout the haman race is, more or less, 
a smoker of tobacco. M. Natalis Rondot calcu- 


| lates—a little hyperbolically—that there are at 


| 


least a hundred millions of tobacco-smokers in 
China. 

Leonard Chester, of Norwich, Conn., in in- 
specting an old secretary a few days since, found 
some secret drawers containing papers signed by 
Jolin Hancock, President of the Continental 
Congress, and other valuable relics of the 
Revolution. 


Ata meeting in Augusta, called by Governor 
Washburn, it was ascertained that there was 
timber enough cut and in, and near the shipyards 
of Maine, to build forty ships of one thousand 
tons each. 


A natorium, or swimming school, has just been 
opened in Philadelphia. The pool varies in 
depth from about eighteen inches to eight feet, 
and is kept constantly filled with running water, 
of a pleasant temperatare. 

Type-setting is now to be done by machinery ; 
a company has been formed in Boston for the 
purpose of working the new patents. A speci- 
men machine will be sent to the London exhibi- 
lion next year. 

The Declaration of Independence was written 
in the parlor, on the second floor of the brick 
house at the northwest corner of Market and 
Seventh Streets, Philadelphia. 

The Brandon (Miss.) Republican says that 
one half of the papers published in that State 
have been discontinued through the want of 
money to carry them on. 

One of the regiments from the western part of 
New York State has nearly thirty school teachers 
in its ranks, nineteen of whom are in one 
company. 

The coffee crop of Brazil is reported to be a 
complete failure. An insect has attacked the 
leaves and buds, causing them to fall off pre- 
maturely. 

Among the list of penalties for the regulation 
of Queen Elizabeth’s household was the follow- 
ing: “That none toy with the maidens on pain 
of fourpence.” 


A Troy paper remarks that the Saratoga 
hotels have quite as many guests as usual, thus 
early. The signs are favorable for a successful 


season. 

The Lake Ontarioffishermen are making great 
hauls of whitefish. tely 7000 were taken at a 
single haul of one seine 80 rods in length. 

They talk of having a statue of the Prince of 
Wales in Montreal. Subscriptions for that pur- 
pose are being raised. 

A land slide near Sonoma, California, has re- 
vealed a number of basaltic columns, resembling 
the Giant’s Causeway in Ireland. 

There are sixty thousand German residents in 


London. There are rather more than that in St. 
Louis. 


Mad dogs have been making great havoc 
among the human species, lately. 


Gottschalk will return to the United 
early in September 


Marriages. 


In this city. by Kev. M. P. Stickney, Mr. Jobn Meir to 
Miss Hannah D Thouwnas 

By Kev Phineas Stowe, Mr J. Franklin Nash to Miss 
EK. Aine ia Gourley 

Bs Kev A Blaikie, Mr. John C. Cameron to Mise Mary 
A. McKenzie 

By Kev BM. P. Welles, Mr. John H. Beacher to Mise 
Mary A. Cl-pp 

By Kev. Mr. Collyer, Mr. William H. Wentworth to Mica 
Julia Neweomb 

By Kev WoC 
Emme A Homer 

By v A A Miner, Mr Samuel 
Eliza A P Kiet 

At Charlestown, by Rev. A E Kittridge, Lieut. Albert 
M Gammei to Mire Harriet Wo Kendall 

At Koxbury, by Kev. J. EK Barry, Mr. KE UW Dodge to 
Miss Mary A. Kupert 

At Uhelsen, by Kev J 8 
Abbort to Mires Abbie A Oreutt 

At Dedham, by Kev Mr Bariey, Mr William W Col 
burn to Mins Mery Louies Biougett 


States 








High, Mr Wiothrop Sargent to Mice 


B Keyes to Miss 


Levering, Mr Gustavus 





At Lowell, Me. William Lo Draper to Mine Jeune EB 
Narbouru 

At Lexington, by Rev Mr Fales, Mr. Kdward BE laley 
to Mies Sopnia L Gould 

At Foxboro, by Kev Inaac Smith,Mr Warren & Bacon 
to Miss Mary Eo Mr 









t Hingham Wu E Partridge, Dr Louie EF bart 
rilge to Mies Rowe BE Mann 
. 
Deaths. 
~~ ¥ 
In this city, Mr Thomas Holland. &). Mre Helen M 
Thaliett, 1%. Mr Thomas & Warren 63 M fir 
Kinsley, 43. Hom Warren Preston, 72. Mr Ateyat 
Varee'i (Wi Mer Hiram Wigsin, 42 


Mr Jaws! N bite 
2) Mr Matthew P ioe a 
w Mie Hope # Mathew 5B. theege Bo iead hog 
Atl rehester Mr Cha Hradiey 7 
At Soath Beton, Mre Hannah Fo Wureteorth ¥ 
At Somervilie: Me. Magus! & Hradiee, 7 
At Charleteown, Mre Barah Toompeon. 06 Mer 
cle Dearing 22, Mies Blien A © Hemrey, 22 
At Roxbury. dire Maria KR Mey, 7% 
At Neeburyport, Mr Aliem Maretall 4% 
At New Bedford. Mre Marie F Amith of 
&poo-er, 61 
At Jamaica Pinion. Mre Mary F #heddt 71 
At Brootline Dea Josbae C Clark, 
At Lenn Eltmabeth L William 1 
At Salem, Mre Lory Ano Wiisine 26. Mer 





Celin W Potter 








Fran 


Mre liao 


(eorge 


we 
At “teneham Mre Buniee WM Jones 27 
A Martieteed Mr Jovept Betiey 7* 
atibctham Mee Mary Warren 4! 
At Fitenborg Mr Joweph | Howard + 
At Haver Mie Saran Deehiret. 07 
At “Worcester, Mre Hannah G Devise 2 
Morech, 7 
At Neeton Corper Mr Jebn Eretine @ 
At Werres, Hon Nethan M Woeetea, 76 


Mre Mary 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union} 
THE DESERTED WIFE. 


BY &. BROWS SON. 


Sleep, my baby, sleep’ 

Thy mother cao but weep; 

But weep oer all the crushing woe, 

Which Ueaven forbid that thou shouldst know; 
And bitter are the tears [ shed— 

Tears for the living, not the dead! 


Had I but seen bim laid to rest, 

Where wild flowers waved above his breast, 
And thought his spirit safe in heaven, 

And with its frailties all forgiven, 

Such grief as this [ had not kaown— 

Ie lives, but we are all alone! 


Ah, baby, he we love so well— 

Love more than words of mine can tell, 
Has coldly turned from us away, 
Along sio’s downward path to stray; 
And se, of hope and joy bereft, 

A.one and frieudless we are lett! 


O, little could I dream of this, 

In those bright hours of winged bliss; 

I made an idol then for me, 

And dreamed that nought could nobler be. 
Bat ah. the dream has passed away, 

1 find my idol was but clay! 


Sleep on, my child, and take thy rest! 

No cankering care disturbs thy breast; 

*Twere well if thou couldst always sleep, 
™ And never learn to wake and weep. 

Hark to the night-wind's dirgelike moan : 

My child, my child, we are alove! 


Alone, O God! and can it be?— 

Hast thou, tov, turned away from me? 
Do all the prayers that I have brought 
Before thy throue avail me nought? 
Be still, rebellious heart, be still; 

He knoweth best—it is his will! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


SELF-SACRIFICE. 


BY H. M. MILLER. 


“TJ must look this dreadful thing firmly in 
the face,” murmured Helen Bond, throwing her- 
sclf into a large arm-chair by the fire, in her own 
room. 

“* Now, Nelly, be brave,” she went on, solilo- 
quizing. ‘“ Whatever happens, you must be 
strong-hearted. Your dear mother is in very 
delicate health—you must take the hardest of 
this burden off her shoulders. Your iittle brother 
and sister are young — you must take care of 
them. Your dear father is broken down, and 
trembling under this dreadful misfortune—you 
must cheer, encourage, help, be all to this stricken 
family. You must not shirk your duty. You 
must be brave.” 

She drew a short, painful breath, and tossed 
the falling hair from her forehead. A dreadful 
weight oppressed her—she could scarcely breathe 
—there was one point she feared to think of. 

“Nelly,” she began again; but this time the 
voice was low and trembling, and broken by an 
occasional sob—“ Nelly Bond, you know you are 
not lovely—you know you are small and _ plain. 
You know that now he loves you, blessed, hap- 
py belief, that will be all the joy of your future 
lonely life, for you know you must not marry 
him. Hush, don’t cry! It is not alone that 
your father who was wealthy, has failed. It is 
not alone that your duty bids you stay with your 
family, who cannot spare you. It is that you 
fear he would repent some day ; that you know 
his wealthy family would despise youa—small and 
plain, and poor; that he, when the first freshness 
of love was off, might perhaps wish he had mar- 
ried more beauty or more wealth. And you 

ow, Nelly, that would be worse than to give 

im up now. Yes, give him up, that is what 
you must do. Go and look in the glass, if you 
fancy he could love you always. He is tall and 
splendid ; he has glorious eyes! , I will think 
once more of him, for the last time. He has 
soft, brown, curling hair—you have one precious 
little lock of it, Nelly. Hv has a broad, open, 
manly brow—O, you have pressed loving lips to 
it—never again. His arm is strong and caressing. 
His heart is noble and warm. His intellect is 
grand, quite above you, little Nelly. He is 
kind, good-tempered—he would make any wife 
happy. You know you love him dearly, dearly ; 
never so much as now, when you are going to 
leave him. You know you would rather die than 
go away from him; but you must be brave—you 
must tell him to-night.” 





“ How’s my lily of the valley, this evening?” 
said Robert Haring’s cheerful voive, as he en- 
tered the drawing-room an hour later. “It 
looked a little drooping last night.” , 

“It is well again, Robert,” was the low, sad 
answer. 

“ Why, how is this?” he said in surprise, as 
he took her in his arms, and saw her white face. 
“Nelly, darling, what is the matter—what has 
happened ?” 

“ Nothing—don’t ask me, Robert—I will tell 
you soon.” 

He held her close to his heart, and murmured 
tender words of endearmentand sympathy. She 
could not stand that, she never could tell him 
while he talked thus. She began abruptly : 

“ Robert, you are a gentleman ?” 

“I profess to be so. What ugly pill have you 
got for me to swallow after that?” 

Her head drooped on her bosom, and her voice 
was trembling as she went on: 

“Tam going to tell you something that will 
make 5ou—muke you angry with me, and I want 
you to remember all the time that you are a 

gentleman, and must not urge me to give 
reasons.” 

“Angry with you? What do you mean? 
Not ask reasons? Nelly, you have a dreadful 
purpose ; out with it, I can’t endure suspense.” 

“ Will you—will you be kind ?” she faltered. 

“Nelly! reproachfully. “ Was I ever unkind 
to you?” 

“Never, never, Robert! 
kindest, dearest, best—"” She broke down ut- 
terly, covered her face and wept. He drew the 
hands away, he kissed her tenderiy, he looked 
fondly iato her tear-dimed eyes: 

“Now, Nelly, my heart’s darling! you are 


You have been the 


‘ em! 
ORE So SO} 


She drew herself out of his arms. Nay, 
Robert, let me go, I can’t tell you there— She 
sank on the floor at his feet, and holding one of | 
his hands, pressed it fondly to her quivering lips. 
Sreadying herself by an effurt, she spoke at last 
“It means, Robert, that you and I have a trial | 
befure us; it means that I—that we must not 
hope to be happy any more.” 

“Nelly !” he leaned over her excitedly. “You | 
don’t mean that you wish to break our engage. | 
ment—that you refuse to be my wife ?” 

She bowed assent, but could not speak. 
“Nelly, you aremad! Why should we not he 
happy? What earthly obstacle can you raise ? 
I will wait if you wish, years, bat why may I 
not hope to claim you some day ?” 

“O, don’t ask why, Robert,” pleadingly. 

He walked the reom distractedly a few mo- 
ments, then came and sat down by her, and said, 
firmly : 

“Nelly, there is but one thing which shall in- 
duce me to give you up, if you do not love me” 
“O, Robert—I—dearest Rubert—my God, 
what can I say?” 

“Nelly, is it—do you love some one else ?” he 
said hurriedly. 

“Must I— must I let him believe a lie?” 
thought Nelly. ‘“ He will hate me then; yes, it 
is better.” She nodded again. 

A moment’s silence, then his voice, but 
broken, fell on her shrinking ear. es 
“Nelly, I was very happy in mydream. You 
have shattered the purest, the brightest, the best 
hope of my life. I would have made you hap- 
py if Lcould; but I did not mean to pain you, 
dearest,” he said, tenderly, as she lifted her de- 
spairing face one moment to his, then let it fall 
again on her clasped hands. ‘ You have made 
me very happy in the past, and I pray God to 
bless you, and make you happy with him you 
have chosen !” 

IIe rose to leave, but Nelly sprang forward 
imploringly : 

“Robert, will you—will you kiss me once 
more ?” 

He held her a moment in a convulsive em- 
brace, kissed her passionately many times, and 
placing her fainting in a chair, he rang the bell, 
and left without a word. 





Three years had dragged wearily away, and 
near the close of a sunny day in spring, a noble 
ocean steamer was ploughing its way through 
the tossing waves, within sight of New York. 
The passengers had collected on deck, and happy 
hearts beat high with joyous anticipation. One 
alone seemed not to share the general pleasure. 
He stood unmoved and gloomy, apart from the 
crowd, gazing on the steeples and buildings of 





aw 39 pseee st’) 
he really gone v said ‘ Yes. That is right,’ | 


face and did not speak again.” 
Mr. Haring covered his eyes with his hands, | 
but his unsteady Ips disclosed his emotion. 
“T tell you all this,” she said, sofily, seeing 
his grief, “because I see you so hopeless, be- 
cause I want to assure you that she loves you; 
and you must go to her and make her happy, in | 
spite of herself, if it is not too late.” 
“I appreciate your motive,” he replied, as 
soon as he could speak. ‘I shall take the first 
train West, and you may safely trust her future 
to me.” 
“ T have no doubt of it,” she answered, brush. 
ing away a tear. ‘1 thought it false sentiment 
in Nelly, that sent you away.” 
“ She might have trusted me,” he said, in low 
tones. e 





Baytown was a litle village, of some dozen 
houses, scattered through one of the pleasant oak 
openings that relieve the monotony of our 
western prairies. It boasted of but one store, 
and one hotel, or taveM, a3 it was called. At 
the western end of the one street, stood a desolate- 
looking cottage. It had evidently been a pretty 
place, with its little garden in frout, and yard full 
of beautiful oaks; but now neglect had done its 
worst, the little garden was full of weeds, and the 
whole place had a deserted luok. 

One afternoon, a few days subsequent to the 
above conversation, a gentleman walked hastily 
up through the yard, and approached the door 
It was ajar, and thinking he heard faint sobs, he 
paused a moment, then gently pushed it open, 
and entered. The room into which it opened 
was very plainly furnished, and the same air of 
neglect prevailed that he had noticed without. 
On a low seat, in the further corner of the room, 
sat a young girl, her head bowed in her lap, and 
her form convulsed with emotion. Robert Har- 
ing could not see the features, but the sunny 
brown hair, the attitude, were familiar to him, 
and he softly closed the door and drew near. 
“Nelly!” 

Such a hopeless look as turned on him from 
those large brown eyes, quickly changing into 
joy, as with a cry that seemed to come from the 
depths of her heart, she sprang into his open 
arms. He held her fundly to his heart, closer, 
closer, as though something might yet separate 
them, while he murmured words of love and 
tenderness, long banished from his lips. His 
eyes fill.d, and his heart grieved to see the pale, 
sad face, and the dreary eyes, as though the own- 
er had looked ceejly into some terror. The 
wasted hand, the plain dress, and humble sur- 





the city, every moment becoming better detined. 

“ I wonder if I can trust myself to come back, 
after all,” hethought. ‘ The sight of New York, 
the memory of the happy hours I have spent 
there, brings her and my crushed hopes so visibly 
before me, I fear I am not strong enough yet; I 
fear I have not firmness to see her a wife.” 

His meditations were interrupted by a cheerful, 
familiar voice : 

“Mr. Haring, is it possible ?” 

Looking up he met the eyes of an old friend, 
a New York lady, and the blood rushed violently 
to his heart as he remembered that she had been 
Nelly Bond’s most intimate friend in the happy 
past. He took the hand she extended to him, 
and they fell into conversation about mutuul 
friends. 

Miss Spaulding, who had been sick all through 
the passage, had been absent from home only a 
few months, and consequently could teil Mr. 
Haring much news about old friends. All the 
marriages, deaths, and changes were spoken of, 
finally, in a voice which he tried hard to steady, 
he asked : 

““Who did Miss Bond marry ?” 

“Marry! You should know best of all the 
world that she will not marry.” 

“I? She sent me away—how should I 
know ?” burst from his lips. 

Miss Spaulding looked searchingly into his 
thin face, the deep mournful eyes looked beseech- 
ingly at her. Sue was moved to pity. 

“Mr Haring, excuse me if I am intrusive, 
but did you not know the reason she sent you 
away?” 

A pang swept over his face. “She told me 
she loved another.” 

“It was not so, Mr. Haring; if she told you 
that, it was to hide the truth.” 

“ What was it?” he gasped. 

“She had some extra-fine notions of duty, 
honor, ete., and she sent you away because her 
father had failed.” 

“Failed! I did not hear of it; but I left the 
next day.” 

“Yes,” she began passionately, “ you did not 
stay to see why your heart broken little Nelly 
gave you up; but I know—I know—but I have 
no business to tell,” she said, suddenly checking 
herself. 

“Miss Spaulding, if you can say anything 
that will give me hope, have pity for a wretch.” 

“ You do louk desolate and hopeless, and I be- 
lieve I will tell you.” ‘ 

“Do, do!” 

“Well, I know this, that if Nelly Bond ever 
loved you, she did when she dismissed you, and 
I never wish to see such a pale, crushed girl 
again, as she was when she left the city.” 

Mr. Haring could not speak, and she went on 
musingly : 

«| um somewhat worried about her; she had 
not written to me for some time, when I left New 
York, and I fear they are very poor.” 

“ Where are they ?” 

“ They live in Baytown, Wisconsin ; they left 
New York a tew days after you did. Mr. Bond 
took a farm ; Limagine they have not succeeded.” 

“ Poor Nelly!” 

“ You may well say that. The agonies she 
suffered the day after you left were dreadful—she 
was perfectly insane—she raved and called for 
you, she begged you to forgive her, to take her 
back. It was heart-rending to hear—if you had 
been in town I should have sent for you—I was 
with her. Butshe wasa brave little thing; when 
she came to herself she turned to me, her lips 





cruei; do tell me what this moans.” 


dings, told the tale he had feared to learn— 
poverty, perhaps suffering. 

© O, Robert, is this really you?” she managed 
to say, after a gush of tears. 

“Is this you, you poor little shadow, you 
drooping flower ?” he answered, pressing ber con- 
vulsively to his heart. 

Nelly suddenly bethought of their changed re- 
lation, and with crimson blushes she endeavored 
to leaveshis , but they, held her tight. 

“* Nay> tee, I shali}not so soon selinquish 
my newly-reco\ered treasare ; I want to talk to 
you, and do Fost ae Nelly, it makes me so 
happy.” 6 > 

dhe resigy! no more, and after a little silence 
he contivued in a luw tone: 

“Nelly, why could you not trust me, in your 
affliction %~- Ver} did you send me away when 
most 1 should have remained to comfort and 
assist you! Why, darling, did you let me think 
you loved some one else ?”” 

No reply from the weeping girl. 

“Nelly, was I not worthy the honor and 
blessedness of being of use to you? Had I 
proved myself so base? Did you think I could 
forget the little flower that had nestled into the 
warmest corner of my heart, so close that the at- 
tempt to dislodge it would break the heart to 
pieces? Nelly, such great rough fellows as I, 
when they have once been blessed with a pure, 
true love, when their heart has opened and en- 
shrined one image in its deepest recesses, can 
never forget, can never tear that image from its 
place, can never, never admit another. Nelly, 1 
thought some better man than IJ, sume one more 
skilled in winning hearts, some one who was ac- 
customed to, and knew how to please ladies, had 
won this fluttering little heart away from its 
rough but loving keeper. It always seemed 
wonderful to me, that your gentle heart could 
cling to me, therefore 1 was ready to believe it 
had changed.” 

“ Robert, don’t speak 80; you are far too 
noble, too good forme. And you compure your- 
self with those dandies! We like a great, 
manly nature to cling to. It was no such great 
Virtue in me to love you; any Woman whom you 
loved must—’ 

She broke down in confusion, and covered her 
face. A softness came into his dark eyes, and 
gently drawing her hands from her face, he 
looked deep into her eyes. 

“ What is it that any woman whom I love must 
do? Speak, Nelly, you tell your own fate. 
Must she love me? Must she promise to be my 
wife, very soon? Will it make her happy to 
know that for three dreary years I have thought 
and dreamed only of her—that I have spent them 
abroad trying to forget her, and that at last I 
have come back, and without stopping an hour 
in New York to see my parents, have rushed out 


| every year he has done worse. 





FLAG OF OUR UNION? 


“ There, Nelly, let me sit at your feet as of 


' » 
i x , now you may tell me everything 
and she shuddered as if with cold, covered her | old, and ; ‘ 


Nelly shyly put her little hand on the heavy | 
masses of curling brown hair, as she had been 


wont to do, in the olden time, and gently stroked 


it back from the broad open brow. Her lips 
trembled, and tears filled her eyes as she began 

“We have a small farm here, and my father | 
has tried to work it, but he don’t know how very | 
well—his men have taken advagtage of him, and | 

This last year 
the crops all failed, and we had no other resource. | 
His distress of mind brought him on to a sigk 
bed, where he has lain two months. It is now 
time to be planting, he can’t leave his bed. We 
can't get men to work for us, of course. This 
makes father worse—we are alarmed about him.” 
Her voice was choked and broken as she contin- 
ued. “Mama is worn out with nursing, and 
—and other things—and she can scarcely keep 
up. My little brother and sister are helpless, and 
I have tried to keep up courage. But today I 
was in despair; I could see no ray of light—be- 
fore us I saw only gaunt terror, and a horrible 
death.” She hesitated a moment. ‘ Yes, Rob- 
ert, you shall know all. I feared—I dreaded—” 
Another pause, after which she spoke in a hur- 
ried whisper, “ We have not had any fvod to- 
day !” 

He sprang to his feet. “Nelly! Great God, 
is this true? Is it so bad as that ?” 

He walked the room excitedly a few moments, 
then came and sat again at her feet, taking both 
her hands, and looking earnestly into her face. 

“ Now, Nelly, 1 know this is no time to urge 
my claims, but I want—you must give me a 
right to be of use; I want the right to cherish my 
darling, to attend to your father’s interest. 1 
want to give you the power to minister to them. 
Don't look proud, darling; you know that all 
mine is yours, and you will give me the happi- 
ness, wont you? Nelly, you once promised to 
be my wife, you must redeem the promise, you 
must let me send for some one who can unite 
us, and there must be no delay—it must be to- 
day.” 

“ Robert, not to day !” 

“ Why not?” 

“0, L don’t know ; it is so sudden—” 

“Nelly, your family will not let me help them ; 
it is only you from whom they will accept aid. 
I want to give youthe power, don’t refuse me.” 

“1 wont, dear Robert,” she said, softly, tarn- 
ing her dewy eyes away. 

He thanked her ia a mute glance, and then 
seemed to be troubled by a new ihought. He 
walked the room again, finally retarned to his 
low seat, and said, sofily : 

“Now, Nelly, take pity on me; teach me how 
to do what I am longing to do, but fear my blunt 
way may wound your sensitiveness. Tell me, 
darling.” 

Her eyes drooped, and a deeper color flushed 
her cheek, as she murmured : 

“1 will not be sensitive, Robert.” 

He enclosed her in his arms. ‘“ Thank you, 
thank you, litle true heart. I will leave you 
now; buat in an hour I shall return with a 
clergyman.” 

She sank on her knees as he closed the door, 
and buried her face in the sofa. This change 
from despair to joy was too sudden, it over- 
whelmed her. A short time ago plunged in the 
depths of misery and dreadful foreboding ; now 
flushed, happy, in one hour to be his bride. 
And now, new holding in her hand, where he had 
placed it, the means of comfort and relief to the 
loved ones! At thought of them she rose fiom 
her knees, and went out to give them joy. 


Twilight threw its warm light into the sick 
room, softening the harsh reality, and casting » 


C7) 


your father has slept well, and now l'a 
» and D Kong to 
help you. 


Tell me wh re 
how useful I shall be.” 

Nelly remonstrated, but it was of no use ile 

persisted, and she was ob! 
“heip,” whose blanders amused her, aud 
brought the long-banished laayh go } 
When the fire was realy, and the tea ke ale-oa 
she hesitated, blushed, aud seemed em ; 
He saw the light cloud, and cay 
arms, he questioned 

“ Now, Ng. what is it? Tell me truly, 
darling, do you—shall I yo out and per son 
thing for breakfast?” 

* O, Robert,” hiding her face on his shoulder 
“Tean’t bear to have you do such things.” 
“Nelly, 1 am not haif so good as my liile 
wife, and she has done it, I dare say, and how,” 
he added, laughingly, “a married man ought to 
know what is necessary for breakfast; but I 
haven't the least idea. Make out your hist—" 
He took out pencil aud paper =“ Weil, Neliy,” 
he said, in such a busivess ke mauner that ine 
chanically she began to dictate, 

“ Tea, black tea.” 

“ Black tea; go on.” 

“ Sagar, milk, eggs, butter, and bread.” 

This was all he could yet her to name. Tak- 
ing his hat, he went out at the kitchen door, and 
took his way to the only store, while Nelly stood 
at the window, weeping and laughing by turns. 
Arrived at the store, he astonished the worhy 
proprietor by first purchasing a large basket, and 
then filling it with every imaginable thing he 
could see, that afamily could use. When at last 
it could hold no more, he wok it on his acm and 
started back. 

“Dear Robert,” said Nelly, cheerfully, with 
her eyes full of tears, “you make an excellent 
errand boy, I think Ill keep you.” 

“You've got me, fur life, Mrs. Haring,” he re- 
plied, gaily, “ and I thought 1 might as well get 
my hand in.” 


Vbuida five, and see 


ged to accept the raw 
Mer ’ 


hartasaed, 


‘Bg her in his 


nie- 





“Nelly,” said Mr. Bond, that evening, as she 
sat by his bed, engaged in sewing, “1 have had 
an offer to go into business.” 

“ Have you, father ¢’”’ with a blush. 

“Yes, your husband offers to furaish means 
for me to open a store in G , Shall J accept, 
little Nell?” 

“O, yes, papa, accept as freely as he oilers; 
it would hurt him to have you refuse.” 

“Tt is very galling, daughier, tu be an object 
of charity.” 

“I know it, dear father,” Nelly whisp red, 
putting her arms round his ueck, “but think 
what would have become of us, if he had not 
come ; and remember that if the situations were 
reversed, you would wish to belp him.” 

“ You are right, daughter, and 1 have one com- 
fort in it.” 

“* What, papa?” 

“That he is indebted to us for one blessing 
that money could not buy, and that will be the 
light and joy of his home, as it has been of 
ours.” 

Nelly hid her tearful eyes, and no more was 





id. 
But there was one cloud that would sovactimes 
Nelly Bond 
was mortal, that is an indisputabie fact, and even 
when his loving arms surrounded her, aud she 
could hear his trae heart beat, aud his warm 
breath stirred the curls on ber bow, aud his dear 
voice whispered of the home they would have in 
New York, the thouzht would acise iu her miud : 

“ YJow sball I look in bis mother’s drawing- 
room with these coarse shoes, this plain print 
dress? Robert will be mortitied, and that will 
kill me.” 

Robert Haring—although, as he said, not 


cast its shadow over her horn. 





quiet charm over the litth: family, gathered 
closely around, while Robert Haring received his 
trembling, tearful bride from the hands of her 
father. 

Three o’clock struck. Robert Haring had just 
finished writing several letters, which he had 
made his excuse fur watching with the sick man. 
When the last was sealed, he turned dowa the 
night lamp, aud threw himself on a lounge. A 
door behind him sofily opened, and Mrs. Bound 
entered. 

“Mr. Haring, you must take a little rest; I 
will relieve you now.” 

“Tudeed, 1 am resting. I insist upon your 
having one good night's rest.” 

“ Bat, Mc. Haring—”* 

He gently took one of her hands and pressed 
it in both of his; she looked down on him. 

“* Mother,” he whispered. 

“« My son.” 

“Will you treat meas such, mother? Wiis 
you callon me as freely as though 1 had been 
born what the man of God has made me to night 
—yourson?” — 

“God bless your noble heart, my sen, I will!” 

“ Will you alluw us the happiness—Nelly and 
I—of doing for you what you would accept 
from her alone ?”” 

“ Yes, my son.’ 

“ Then, mother, tell me what I can do for 
him; tell me your dearest wish. Do,’’ he added, 
as she hesitated, “ du give me this pleasure. He 
is not @ farmer, tell me what I can do that he 
will accept?” 

“ My son, I will respond frankly to your gen- 
erous offer. He is not accastomed to farming, 
and I think, we have often said, that if he had 
a listle capital, he could do weil with a stock of 





here, only to hear my fate once more from those 
dear lips? Will she understand it all, whea I 
tell her that until within three days 1 thought 
she was the wife of another? O, Nelly, Nelly, 
is there a place for me still in your heart? Will 
you take me back there ?” 


eyes downcast, “ you have always been there; 
you—I have always loved you.” 

He drew her closer, and kissed her passion- 
ately. “O, Nelly, we shall be happy yet!” 

A bitter memory crossed her mind, and her 


his arms. 


now.” 
He drew a stool up to ber feet, and took his 





were white and her eyes sunken. ‘Josey, bas 


seat thereon. 


“ Robert,” she whispered, with blushes, and } 


face grew white and sad, as she drew away from | 


“ Robert, I must tell you who it is you seek | 


goods in the next town.” 

“Thank you, mother, you have made me 
happy ; bow give your son @ good-night hiss, 
and take another pap befure morning.” 

She stooped and preseed a kiss on his forehead, 
whispering 

“ God will reward you, Robert, for your kind- 








| ness to us.” 

| [twas broad daylight before Nelly came out of 

| her room, fresh and rosy. 

| “Robert, L did not mean to let you watch all 

| night, bat J overslept myself.” 

| Robert seized fer, and kissed ‘her warmly 

“IT should have sent you back, little wife, if you 

| had come oat. 
ance 


I had pleoty ot offers of assist 


Your mother wished to relieve me, bar I 
was obstinate, and wouldu’t be relieved. Neliy, 


much ace 1 to ladies—was a close observer 
of the clouds and sunshine around one lide 
lady, and ke did not fail to notice these light 
shadows that swept over the usually sunny face 
that he loved. But he would ouly smile to him- 
self, and say nothing. And his triumph came. 
One morning the stage, which was the ouly 
travelling conveyance into Baytown, stopped 
befure Mr. Bond's door. A large trunk was 
juwered, and the vehicle passed ow. The trank 
was carried into Mr. Llaring’s room, and ihe 
family, supposing it to be his clothing, thought 
no more of it. 
sewing, did not look up, fur it brought her own 
deficiencies painfully iuto her thoughts. 

“ Nelly, come here,” suid her husband's voice, 
quietly. 

She went, and was clasped fondly to his breast. 

“ Nelly, little wife, will you never learn to trust 
me with your troubles! lid you think I would 
ts my darling be morutied ! Did jou iwayine 
I would take you amoung proud fashiouabies, 
with these plain dresses, which, alihough surtable 
for this place, and pretry, aud becoming, are very 
different from those you were wont to wear in 
the happy old days?) Jd you think I did not 
see? Iknow not how it way be with other 
men, but I notice everything you wear. 
Nelly Haring, see here |" 

She looked. The tuunk was marked, “Mrs. 
Robert Haring.” She hid her crimson face on 
his shoulder, and he contioucd 

“ This is your husband's present, and here is 
the key; I received it yesterday, in a letter.’ 

“UO, Robert,” she exclaimed,  whu—”’ 

“O, nobody knows but your friend, Josey 
Spaulding. I wrote w her the nigtt after our 
marriage, telling her you kuew nothing of the 
fashions, and could not procure even @ slioe, such 


Nelly, who sat by the window, 


Now, 


as I love to see on this listie foot. I wid her w 
2s as she would be dune by, an! now let us see 
what she has sent.” 

The trunk was opened, and foun! to contain « 
full and complete outfi:, from tne dainty boot to 
the pretty travelling hat—eve rything me le ap 
that coald be, and directions fur the making apof 
the rest. Nelly could only cry for a little while 
When she could speak, it was to w per, as he 


put her arms timidly roand the neck of her has- 





band, “ Dearest Robert, you are so good, so 
thoughtful ; this has been a trouble to me.” 

1" Don't you think [ coaid see that, litle pet? 
| Now I want you to have a seamstress here to- 
| morrow, for in one week from to-day I want to 
' take my wile home." 
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} [Witten for The Ping of our Vales | 
| 2He TWO BULLETS. 


* hoOBs 
Ir seems but @ tew years since we were meet 
ap daly walks, the old, gray haired rem 
Haute of that great and terrible struggle that 
eventually brovght as, asa hatien, into the glon 
ons freedom we have so long er jored, and ehich 


| 
| 
| Gud hels Many 
| 
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1g US, Be etl mean two enjoy 
are the tales told us by these old Veterans, of the 


sUrriog tines that toed the souls of men—ey 


distinctly remembers 


Hs commencement, she was a litie girl, searcely 
five vears old 


by the oft-told stores of older people, are wet 
Yet forgotten 


These, kept alive in her Memory, 


» eed Cis bat @ short time since 





1 heard her telute one of them, ber sull beauuful 
dark eyes booting with animation, and her with 
ered check tlushed with a bloom almost like 
youth, as she brought up the memories of long 
eyo 

The cannon still reve therated, far and wide 
along the shores of the Adantic. Every town 
an village that was accessible from the ocean 
Was roused into warhke lite; and the farmer left 
his plough, the fieherman his net, and the me 


Chante bis tool 


Such strange, unwonted implements as they could 














fod, and donning gacinenw of Most unamilitary 
hue and snepe. At! but they were brave hearts 
that beat wichin ! 

Ali the ladirous incidents—and they were 
many —all the curious and sometimes ridiculous 
eXpedients to procure the scanty means of war 
faro—the strange tingling of the loftiest with the 
losticst—the absurd and comic provincialiome 
Of dress end lenguaye, all fell away into waiter in 
Schificance, fomoten of unnoticed before the 
Majesty of that great, solitary pring iple of pure 
Petiousm that Hled and animated all— making 
them as one soul—one high and heroic epirit, 
pervading all things, and to which all other cir 
cumstances were not ouly subservient tw, but 
Sctually lost sight of. 

A calm, serene morning was that of June ¢ 
W775, as it rose over the litth seaboard town at 
the castern extromuy of Massachuseus Bay 
The rea sent 8 waves softly and tranquilly to 
the shore, and all nature seemed to slumber in 
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Olmiust a Sabbah wullvess. Old Andrew Wins 
tow was vp curly, and out in bis feld, hoeing 
eon khvery now and then, the old man would 
bold a conversaiion with himself upon the prob 
abilities 

@ There's grau'ther's old Inglish rifle,” said 
he, “that's bin up in the garret so long. That 
Would du for Ebenezer to carry; and as for me, 
why, I'm too old I spose, but then | don't know 
ate Kuhy 
fs givtin’ old, and she could not take beer of thie 
bighivid. Well, weil, we mayn’t have to Ko, bur 
Dim siubious that we shall.” 

“Vile shricked a female voice 
Glate atthe old man's ear,“ Uncle Andrew! 
there's 4 British vessel out in the bay, and lather 
Gaye it is going to five on the town " 


and poosiinlities of the war 


ud be spared away from home 


Audrew!' 
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ter of Licnezer Winslow, Andrew's younger 
brether. The old man dropped bis hoe. and ran 
@ero-« the ficlds tu bis own house to find the 
Pile for ber fe her; while 

took up the bee and 
Come 'y girl was Sarah 
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your father has slept well, and now I'm going to 
help you. , Tell me where to build a tire, and see 
how useful I shall be.” 

Nelly remonstrated, but it was of no use. HH 
persisted, and she was obliged to accep 
“help,” whose blanders amused 
brought the long-banished laugh to her lips. 
When the fire was realy, and the tea-kettle on, 
she hesitated, blushed, und seemed em sarrassed, 
He saw the light cloud, and Catching her in his 
arms, he questioned : 

“ Now, Nqly, what is it? Tell me truly, 
darling, do you—shall I yo out and get some- 
thing for breakfast ?” 

* O, Robert,” hiding her face on his shoulder, 
“T can't bear to have you do such things.” 

“Nelly, I am not half so good as my little 
wife, and she has done it, 1 dare say, and now,” 
he added, laughingly, “a married man ought to 
know what is necessary for breakfast; but I 
haven’t the least idea. Make out your list—’ 
He took out pencil aud paper“ Well, Nelly,’”’ 
he said, in such a busivess-like manner that me- 
chanically she began tu dictate, 

“ Tea, black tea,”’ 

“ Black tea ; go on.” 

“Sugar, milk, eggs, butter, and bread.” 

This was all he could get her to name. Tak- 
ing his hat, he went out at the kitchen door, and 
took his way to the only store, while Nelly stood 
at the window, weeping and laughing by turns. 
Arrived at the store, he astonished the worthy 
proprietor by first purchasing a large basket, and 
then filling it with every imaginable thing he 
could see, that a family could use. When at last 
it could hold no more, he took it on his arm and 
started back. 

“Dear Robert,” said Nelly, cheerfully, with 
her eyes full of tears, “you make an excellent 
errand boy, I think I ll keep you.” 

“You've got me, fur life, Mrs. Haring,” he re- 
plied, gaily, “ and I thought I might as well get 
my hand in.” 
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tthe raw 
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“Nelly,” said Mr. Bond, that evening, as she 
sat by his bed, engaged in sewing, “I have had 
an offer to go into business.” 

“ Have you, father ¢”’ with a blush. 

“Yes, your husband offers to furnish means 
for me to open a store in G » Shall I accept, 
little Nell ?” 

“*O, yes, papa, accept as freely as he offers; 
it would hurt him to have you refuse.” 

“Tt is very galling, daughter, tu be an object 
of charity.” 

“I know it, dear father,” Nelly whispcred, 
putting her arms round his neck, “ but think 
what would have become of us, if he had not 
come ; and remember that if the situations were 
reversed, you would wish to belp him.” 

“ You are right, daughter, and 1 have one com- 
fort in it.” 

“* What, papa?” 

“That he is indebted to us for one blessing 
that money could not buy, and that will be the 
light and joy of his home, as it has been of 
ours.” 

Nelly hid her tearful eyes, and no more was 
said. 

But there was one cloud that would sometimes 
cast its shadow over her horizon. Nelly Bond 
was mortal, that is an indisputubie fact, and even 
when his loving arms surrounded her, aud she 
could hear his trae heart beat, aud his warm 
breath stirred the curls on her biow, and his dear 
voice whispered of the home they would have in 
New York, the thought would arise in her miud : 

“ Yow sball I look in bis mother’s drawing- 
room with these coarse shoes, this plain prut 
dress? Robert will be mortitied, and that will 
kill me.” 

Robert Haring—although, as he said, not 
much accustomed to ladies—was a close observer 
of the clouds and sunshine around one little 
lady, and he did not fail to notice these light 
shadows that swept over the usually sunny face 
that he loved. But he would ouly smile to him- 
self, and say nothing. And his triumph came. 
One morning the stage, which was the ouly 
travelling conveyance into Baytown, stopped 
befure Mr. Bond's door. A large trunk was 
lowered, and the vehicle passed ow. The trank 
was carried into Mr. Maring’s room, and the 
family, supposing it to be his clothing, thought 
no more of it. Nelly, whu sat by the window, 
sewing, did not look up, fur it brought her own 
deticiencies painfully iuto her thoughts. 

“ Nelly, come here,” suid her husband's voice, 
quietly. 

She went, and was clasped fondly to his breast. 

“ Nelly, little wife, will you never learn to trust 
me with your troubles? Wid you think 1 would 
let my darling be morttied ? Did you imagine 
IT would take you among proud fashiouabies, 
with these plain dresses, which, although suitable 
for this place, and pretry, and becowiuy, are very 
different from those you were wont to wear in 
the happy old days?) Did you think I did not 
see? Iknow not how it way be with other 
men, but I notice everything you wear. Now, 
Nelly Haring, see here !” 

She looked. The trunk was marked, “Mrs. 
Robert Haring.” She hid her crimson face on 
his shoulder, and he contiuued : 

“ This is your husband’s present, and here is 
the key ; I received it yesterday, in a letter.” 

“ U, Robert,” she exclaimed, “ who—” 

“O, nobody knows but your friend, Josey 
Spaulding. I wrote to ber the night after our 
marriage, telling her you knew nothing of the 
fashions, and could not procure even a shoe, such 
as I love to see on this liccle foot. I told her to 
do as ske would be done by, and now let us see 
what she has sent.” 

The trunk was opened, and found to contain a 
full and complete outti:, from tne dainty boot to 
the pretty travelling hat—everything made up 
that could be, and directions for the making up of 
the rest. Nelly could only ery fur a little while. 
When she could speak, it was to whisper, as she 
put her arms timidly roand the neck of her hus- 
band, “ Dearest Robert, you are so good, so 
thoughtful ; this has heen a trouble to me.” 

“Don’t you think [ could see that, litle pet? 
Now I want you to have a seamstress here to- 
morrow, for in one week from to-day I want to 
take my wife home.” 2 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
BY THE LAKE IN THE MOONLIGBRT. 
DEDICATED TO LIZZIE. 


BY ISA AMEND EBERBART. 


Silvery bright were the waters before us, 
Cloudiess and blue was the ky above, 

Beautiful sprite seemed hovering o’er us, 
Pouring out moonlight and love; 

Surges were waving white plumes in their play: 

Were uot our young Learts as happy as they? 


Under the waters the pebbles lay dreaming, 
Laving their lip. iu the lake so clear; 

Shells in their snowy robes brightly were gleaming, 
Mu:muriog, * Angels are near!’ 

Woters were wooing the stars from the sky : 

What were we doing —my Liazie and 1? 


Over the glassy plains vessels were gliding, 
Breez-s were rleeping ia sails of snow; 

Avg ls the beautiful brvez s were guiding, 
Teliiag them gently to go; 

God was caresing the world in his love: 

What wert thou duiog—my Lizzie, my dove? 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE TWO BULLETS. 


BY LIEUT. € 


WwW ROSS. 








Tr seems but a few years since we were meet- 
ing, in our daily walks, the old, gray-haired rem- 
nants of that great and terrible struggle that 
eventually brought us, as a nation, into the glori- 
ous freedom we have so long enjoyed, and which, 
God helping us, we still mean to enjoy. Many 
are the tales told us by these old veterans, of the 
stirring times that tried the souls of men—ay, 
and of women too! 

My own mother—who is still living, at the 
venerable age of ninety—distinctl b 
many incidents of the Revolution, although at 
its commencement, she was a little girl, scarcely 
five yearsold. These, kept alive in her memory, 
by the oft-tuid stories of older people, are not 
yet forgotten; and it is bat a short time since 
1 heard her relate one of them, her still beautiful 
dark eyes beating with animation, and her with- 
ered cheek tlushed with a bloom almost like 
youth, as she brought up the memories of long 
ago. 

‘The cannon still reverberated, far and wide, 
along the shores of the Atlantic. Every town 
and village that was accessible from the ocean, 
was roused into warlike life; and the farmer left 
his plough, the fisherman his net, and the me- 
chanic his tools, eagerly arming themselves with 
such strange, unwonted implements as they could 
find, and dunning garments of most unimilitary 
hue and shape. Ah! but they were brave hearts 
that beat within ! 

Ali the ludicrous incidents—and they were 
many —all the curious and sometimes ridiculous 
expedients to procure the scanty means of war- 
fare—the strange mingling of the loftiest with the 
losliest—the absurd and comic provincialisms 
of dress and language, all fell away into utter in- 
significance, forgotten or unnoticed before the 
majesty of that great, solitary principle of pure 
pxtiiowism that filled and animated all—making 
them as one soul—one high and heroic spirit, 
pervading all things, and to which all other cir- 
cumstances were not only subservient to, but 
actually lost sight of. 

A calm, serene morning was that of June 4, 
1775, as it rose over the little seaboard town at 
the eastern extremity of Massachusetts Bay. 
The sea sent its waves softly and tranquilly to 
the shore, and all nature seemed to slumber in 
aimost a Sabbath stillness, Old Andrew Wins- 
low was up early, and out in his field, hoeing 
con. Every now and then, the old man would 
bold a conversation with himself upon the prob- 
abilites and possibilities of the war. 

“ There's gran’thee's old Inglish rifle,” said 
he, “that’s bin up in the garret so long. That 
would do for Ebenezer to carry; and as for me, 
why, I'm too old, I spose, but then I don’t know 
as I could be spared away from home. Rarhy 
is gistin’ old, and she could not take keer of this 
big field. Well, weil, we mayn’t have to go, but 
1’m dubious that we shall.” 

“Uncle Andrew!’ shricked a female voice, 
close at the old man’s ear. “ Uncle Andrew! 
there's a British vessel out in the bay, and father 
says it is guing to fire on the town !” 

The speaker was a young woman, the daugh- 
ter of Ebeuezer Winslow, Andrew’s younger 
brother. The old man dropped his hoe, and ran 
across the ficlds to his own house to find the 
rifle for her futher; while the girl thoughtfully 
took up the hoe and went to work. A fair, 
comely girl was Sarah Winslow, with a cheek 
like the sunny side of a peach, and eyes of a soft 
gray, a mouth that could smile or pout as oc- 
casion required, and a stout, healthy figure. 

“ We shail have to use the hoes and rakes this 
year, I reckon, if all the men have to go; and 
VU take my fiest turn this morning, though I am 
dying to yet the news.” 

And the young girl actually subdued her nat- 
ural curiosity and hoed until the warm sun gave 
too rich a ylow to her cheek and forced her to 
ron back tothe house. Her father had gone! 
The o'd rifle bad been rubbed and oiled, and 

Ebenezer Winslow had joined the band of many- 
hucd uniforms. Sarah shed a few tears, bat 
“ wiped them soon,” and went about her usual 
work, while Uncle Andrew resumed the task of 





the morning. Occasionally, she exchanged a 
word or two with the men who passed through 
the farmyard, taking a short cut to the harbor 
in their way from the villages forming the lower 
portion of the town. The few organized militia 
companies had turned out and had yone to the 
sex--ile, but these were stragvling volunteers, in 
gerds that, at a less serious time, would have 
provoked shouts of laughter. One youth had 
mounted himself upon a colt, to earry the alarm 
to Sandy Bay, five miles distant; but, just as he 
rode up te the firmhouse, intending to take the 
¢ oss road, the skittish creature threw him fairly 
into a bed of nettles, and the boy took to his 
heels as the safest mode of travel. 

Arriving. breathless, he swallowed a cup of | 


| 


eoge tea, which a good old patriotic lady ateeped | 





for bim—her principles denying her the luxury 


of the taxed urticle—accompauied by a large | 


themselves hastily; their armory being Deacon 
Woodbury’s barn. 

As the brave Sea Fencibles marched, or rath- 
er, ran to the town, every window was crowded 
with women and children; and a few of the least 
frightened women had followed the soldiers, de- 
termined to learn the worst. Among these last, 


was a lame girl, who was assisted alung the road | 


by a kind neighbor, who was slacking her own 
Steps to accommodate her own little girl and those 
of the cripple. An old woman, named Thankful 
Milttt, kept in the rear of the three, occasionally 
making her observations upon the times, and pre- 
tending to know mach more about them than her 
unassuming neighbors—never allowing any one 
to think that she was not capable of answering 
all questions. 

“All the company have ‘S. F.’ on their knap- 
sacks,” said the crippled Miriam. “ What can 
that be for?” 

“Land sakes!” said Aunt Thankful, “ was 
you brought up in the woods, Miriam Joslin, 
that you don’t know what that means? Why, 
it is for ‘Sandy Bay Fishermen.’ ” 

“Ts it really? Wetl, how much you know, 
Aunt Thankful! Don’t you feel afraid ?” said 
the girl, shrinking as she heard a heavy sound of 
firing in the direetion in which they were going. 

“ Feared ? no, what on airth should I be fear- 
ed for? Isn’t the Lord bigger than the British- 
ers, Miriam, I'd like to know! and wont he 
protect his own children agin them ?” 

“ Bat the Briiishers—aren’t they his children 
too!” 

“ Bless your soul and body, child! nohody bat 
& poor, pitiful, mean-spirited cretur like you 
would ask such a question. //is children! no, 
they’re the devil’s own, and they’ll have to go 
home to their father. What on airth are you 
laughing at, ’Siller Jones? Is it me?” 

“No,” stammered poor Priscilla, hiding her- 
self behind her mother, who was supporting the 
lame Miriam. 

“No what ?’’ retorted Aunt Thankful, with a 
raised color, “ when J was a gal, I had to say 
‘no marm’ to my elders—but I believe mavners 
is no account now-a days.” 

By this time, they had reached an opening 
where they could hear the noises from the town. 
The bell from the old meeting-house tower rang 
out in the summer air ; its sound brought to them 
by the western breeze, now just springing up. 
The Sea Fencibles quickened their pace. The 
women follewed, except poor Miriam, who could 
not get up the long hill, and kind Mrs. Junes 
and Priscilla waited for her. 

“Good enough for her,” muttered Aunt 
Thanktul. ‘Cripples have no business out, 
training days.” The old woman attacked every 
man who passed her, with questions about the 
“ Britishers.” Some i her 
others only laughed, giving her mise 
plies and loud laughter, at which she rebelled 
decidedly. 

© Dreadful sollum times these,” she said, to 
Mrs. Adams, who was coming up the hill with 
her; “dreadful sollam times, specially fur them 
that has own folks fighting. Do tell me, Miss 
Adams, if anybody gets killed in that scrimmage, 
if his widder gets pay for him? What is it they 
get after a soldier dies—pinchens, isn’t? Judy s 
hasband is there and I'd like to find out.” 

Mrs. Adams did not know, and Aunt Thank- 
ful went on. ‘“ Massy sakes, how faint I'm git- 
tin’! 1am going right upto Rachel Witham’s. 
She'll ask me to dinner, I know. Well, good-by, 
Miss Adams. I railly wish you had somewheres 
to go.” 

“(Q, Tam engaged to go to Mrs. Witham’s my- 
self. She sent for me this morning to stop 
awhile with her, and | am just going. She is a 
dear friend of miue.” 

“ Goodness me! how providential! you can 
just tell her Tam a fciend of yourn, as I don’t 
know her much. It’s pesky lucky you are guing 
there.” 

Mrs. Adams would gladly have been excused 
from taking such a person to her friend’s house, 
but there was no help for it. They found Mrs. 

Witham in the full tide of cooking. A large 
boiler over a great wood fire gave out the steam 
of salt meat and vegetables, aud the oven was full 
of smoking loaves of bread. 

“A nice biled dish!’ whispered Aunt Thank- 
ful, as Mrs. Adams passed her when the latter 
had pinned up the skirt of her long gown and 
was stepping briskly round to help ber friend. 

Outside the house, a hungry troop had assem- 
bled, who had come far without any breakfast, 
and the two women were handing out to them 
bread and meat which they received in their 
hands, eating heartily and paying the ho-tess as 
much as she would accept. While they were du- 
ing this, Aunt Thankful was helping herself to 
pie, meat and cake; so that when the table was 
laid out tor Mrs. Witham’s friends, her appetise 
was partially appeased. Fiushed and heated, 
the hostess went up stairs to change her dress. 








She stayed there some time, combing her pret- 
ty light hair, smoothing down her dark blue 
calico gown, and putting on her black morocco 
shoes. Then she went to the closet to hang up 
the wet and sviled dress she had taken off She 
came out and gave one look in the little mirror 
hanging over the white toilet table, when some 
dreadful shock threw her to the fluor. It was 
like a mighty earthquake—the sound that shook 
the fluor as she fell. All the women below seem- 
ed to have set up one grand chorus of screams 
Mrs. Witham heard it, and, finding her-elf un 
hurt, sie plucked up courauye and rose up to as- 
certain the cuu-e. As she turned arvond, she 
saw that the side of the roum was turn away, 
while, rolling apun the uneven thoor of the clo-er, 
was ahage cannon ball. Mer dress whi h she 
had just hang in the closet, was torn, literally, to 
Tags. 

She ran down stairs. The women had all dis- 
pereel, running from the house, exeept Aunt 
Mes. Wath 
am searched the old woman's pur ket for a hand 


Thankful, who was in convulsions 


herchicf to wipe her face, and out came the cakes 
That 
tested 


. 
and duughnats, enough tu last her a week 


day, Rachel Witham’s bu#pitaliy 


Py 


was 
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section of custard pie; washed his bare feet, now 
| Sore from briers, and, quite refreshed, was all 
ready to join the company who had heen arming 


well 
wives, living in full sight of the bay, could take 
no thought, save for the English vessels seen 
there. 


setts, was situated exactly opposite that part of 


the harbor which Lindsay, the commander of the | 


| English vessel, chose to enter. When the alarm 
| Was given, the bell gave out the response, in 
tones that swelled across the shore, to his loyal 
ears awakening a passion which nothing but the 
demolition of the church could appease. 
| © Fire away, my men!” he cried out. “ Down 
with the old sloop!” and forthwith, the cannons 
were fired ; one bullet taking effect in the side of 
the church, and the other in Mrs. Witham’s 
closet in the street beyond. I may relate en pas- 
sant, that the one found upon the church floor 
| was re-insested in the wall, and remained there 
until the house was taken down in 1825. 

During this scene, Mercy Witham, the young- 
est daughter of Mrs. Witham, was absent at Sa- 
lem. This young girl was engaged to Silas 
Thompson, a private in the Sea Fencibles ; and, 
with her mother’s consent, would be married 
whenever the war would be over. Poor Thomp- 
son was very unhappy at this time. Mercy had 
become acquainted with a young English lieuten- 
antin Salem, and the result was that she receiv- 
ed his attentions, which meant nothing but an 
effort to pass away his idle time. But his foreign 
manners aud military rank were very attractive 
to the simple village girl, and her letters were 
full of the “ brave hero” as she called him, al 
though he was called a poltroon by the whole 
regiment. His whole air betrayed the coward ; 
and the act most vividly remembered was his en- 
tering a house where there were only little chil- 
dren, and stealing a basket of eggs and other 
provisions. 

And for him, poor little Mercy Witham was 
well nigh forgetting the honest love of Silas 
Thompson. But she, poor girl! was awakened 
most cruelly, by her English lover’s own voice. 
Most unintentionally, she was a listener to a 
conversation in which her name was mentioned, 
and she could not resist hearing the rest. She 
heard him say to a brother officer, that he was 
amusing himself with a little simpleton, and that 
his engagement with another would end in mar- 
ringe when the war should cease. She sank 
d»wn upon her knees by the window whence she 
heard it, and thanked God for her fortunate es- 
cape frum such a heartless wretch. 

She went home that very day, without the 
knowledge of any person save the relative she 
was visiting. At the entrance of the town, she 
met the lad who was charged with arousing the 
Salem people to the rescue of her native town. 
Her companion stopped the chaire and question- 
ed the buy. His answer made her heart stop its 
beatings. Lindsay firing upon the town and 
Silas Thompson's arm taken off by one of the 
balls! Her own mother’s house injured! Q, 
with what pleading eyes she heggod ge ho. driven 
home fast! Huw long the way see’ . and how 
she longed to throw herself out of the chaise and 
run! She feit that she could outstrip the horse. 
At dark she arrived, most unexpectedly to her 
mother, Lut most welcome. 

“ Where is Silas?” were he! Swords. 

“Up stairs, dear, where the ball strigk. Where 
should the poor boy be, but with us?” 

There were tears, sobs and confessions in that 
room, when the wounded arm was healed. The 
past was all pardoned, however, and Silas Thomp- 
son patiently bore the loss of his arm, since Mer- 
cy’s heart was his once more. Long before the 
year had waned, there was a wedding in the old 
house that Lindsay had marked, and poor old 
Aunt Thankful hinted in vain for an invitation. 
Mes. Witham kept the remnant of her torn gown 
as long as she lived. 


Bousewvit's Department. 
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[Prepared fur The Flag of our Union.) 
To clean Silk. 

Take « quarter of a pound of soft soap, a teaspoonful of 
brandy, and a@ piut of gin; mix all well together, and 
strain through acioth. With a sponge or flannel spread 
the mixture op each side of the silk without creasing it; 
wash it iu two or three waters, and iron it on the wrong 
side It witl look a# good as new. and the process will 
not injure ciiks of even the most delicate colors. 





Bottled Ginger Beer. 

Take the botti-s and nearly fill them with clear water, 
then add white sugar, two drachms; bicarbonate of soda, 
thirty-five grains; tincture or essence of ginger, two 
drachms; sulphuric acid, teu or twelve dopa. Three to 
six drops of es-euce of Irmon will improve this article 
The a if must be added last, aud the botties inumediately 
couked aud wired. 





To remove Mosquitoes. 

Every vody is interested to know how to drive away 
mosquitee-. Camwphor is the mo-t powerful agent. A 
camphor beg hung up iu an open casement will prove an 
eflectual Derrier to their entravee. Camphorated spirits 
applied tu the face wod bands will prove an effectual pre- 
ventive; but when bittem by them, aromatic vinegar is 
the beat antiJote. 


Fattening Fowls. 

The beat food fo. f.ttening fowls is potatoes mixed with 
meal. Boil the pot-torsand mash them Sor while they 
are hot, and mix the meal wirhL them ju-t bef re it is pre- 
sented ‘They fatten on this diet ia les than haif the 
time ordinarily required to bring thew to the same con- 
dition of: xcellence on corn, or even mies itself, 





Lemon Custard Pie. 

Une cup of sugar the yolks of two eggs, and one lemon 
with ou side grated in, 40 tablexpoousful of flour; just 
ty fore patring ic ia the oven add one enp of milk, then 
take the whites of the eggs. wixed with sufficie.t coger to 
nioke it stiff. and epre-d ovr the pie; tuea set in the 
oven aud let it crust over 





Pound Cake Ginger bread. 

Eg.*, fix in pum er, euger, one pound; molasses one 
piut; gi: ger-poeder. a balf tescupful, pearlash, one 
butter one pound; a littlk mace aod nutmeg 
W:. li wis, them beat iu ##0 pounds of dour 


ounce 


Short Gingerbread. 

Sugar. Ove pounds; batter. three pounds: flour. nine 
poun'*, ege* teent: im namber, cresm one-qaurter 
apint, pearla-b, haifa pouud Boeke on tias. aud mark 
it fr cutting 


To keep Hops. 





| end damp They should be kept in a dry, close place 


i end tightly packed 


\ 
Men came and ate at her table, whose 


The old church, the largest in all Massachu- | 


4 THE ROYAL YACHT: or 


Tlope toe al) their Ane Gaver by ermenre to the air | 


UNION?>+: 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following 
brilliant stories, in bound form, ricAé y tlwstrated 
| with large oriyinal engravings, and forming the 
oks in price ever offered to the public 
Every one of these works was written expressly for 
this establishment, and the copyright is secured 
| according to law 


cheapest be 


We will send single copies by 
mail, post-paid, for twenty cents each, or sz copies, 
post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or, Tus Taner Baormens 
or Goran, A Tale of the Indian Ocean This story ts 
from the pen of one of the most ‘ively and original 
Writers of the day. The scenes are laid in the Bast, at 
® period in the bistory of India whea many different 
Kingdoms matntaived their sway jo that land It ie 
Vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
With great skill. This story. in its whole texture, re 
minds one of the Arabian Nights’ Kotertainments, 
which it greatly resembles in ita Rastern charscter and 
the unique and curious i.volution of plot, and ite 
almcst miraculous deliverances from denger and death 
of its hero, and the overthrow of the trescherous plans 
Sod malicious designs of the wicked aud unscrupulous 
brothers. 


Written expressly for us by.....A J I. DUGANNE 


THE BRIGAND; or. Tue Convent or Sasta Ciara 
A Tae of Portugal, This story of brigand life $n Por- 
tugal is one of rare merit. The scenes apd localities 
are wide a#uke with iuterest, and its plot is fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar field of this romantic 
Story has enabled the author to paiut for the reader a 
picture of the most flosid, yet truthful character, and 
we cao promise that po one wil pause willingly afer 
commencing uutil be bas read every live 

Written expressly for us by Da. J. H. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or. Tux Inrast 
Brive oF Truxitto. The esceves of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid in Mexico during that period of ite bis- 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperi«l power, inwugu- 
Tating @ reign of tyranny that drove the people to re- 
bellion, and finally dispossessed him of his throne and 
bavished him from the country. It is full of starting 
adventure and hair-breadth escayes from danger 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or. Tur Nearouran Bay- 
pittt A Tale of Love and Pride. This is one of the 
Mort captivating of all the stories of the road and high- 
way which we have ever published. Original in con- 
ception, and dazzling in its plot, its sceues carry the 
reader forward with deeper and deeper iuterest. It has 
proved one of the nist popular iu our seiies of stories 
The present is the ninth edition, aud the demand re- 
mains unabated 

Written for us by..... +» LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or. Tue Srours 
Bracecets. This romance of the south of Euglaud is 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series. Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power aud skill, and 
ft delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its characters 
are marked by @ dashing vein of originality, and the 
devouement is bighly characteristic and lifelike. 

Written expressly for us by..Mason F.© HUNTER. 


THE LADY IMOGEN: or, Tue Waecx anv tur Cuase. 
This tale of Revolutionary times is ove of those uwuri- 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. Ingraham was 
80 popular. It is tuld ip his bappiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is @ fiscination about every stury which ever 
emavated from this delightful romancer’s pen; but 
especially is this the case as it regards his sea-stories, io 
which department of siterature he be~ = Gm oom. te 

Written for us by........+ Pror. J. INGRAHAM. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tue Fattor San 
JUAN D'ULLoA. A Tule of the Mexican War, This vivid 
tale OT the lew war with Mexico is ove of the most melo- 
dramatic we have ever publishea. Ie ie also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring ) eried of our 
mod-ro experience Its auther enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual kuowledge vecesaary to 
the production of bis captivating story, end hence its 
truthfulness and excellence as an historical novelette. 

Written for us by ..Capr. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tue Maip or Mowrener. 
This is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings. and 
forming one of the mest attractive tales in our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real individuals. 
At the present time this fine milit«ry story i+ of singu- 
lar interest and appropriateness, aud has found an im- 
mense sale all over the country, e*pecially amorg those 
who have soldier friends io the army. 

Wricten expressly for us by....... NED BUNTLINE. 


THE KNIGHT OF L¥ON: or, Tue Mosancn’s Leet 
Bape. Of all the rtories which Mr Cobb bas produced, 
we think this the most artistic and juteresting. Grace- 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author's name famous. 

Written expressly for us by..SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Tae Wreck on toe Inpian 
Ocesn. This capital etory of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives ae the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 

Written for us by ....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Restoration 
The locale of this ahvorbing romance lies in Fravee and 
Spain, at points t«miliar to the sccou plished author, 
who has but lately retarne J from Europe, whither be 
has been in the employment of our geverument This 
thrilling story alope would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page bas been rend 

Written for us by MAJOK F.C. HUNTER 


THE CABIN BOY: or. Lirron tne Wise. This famous 
rea story has passed to ite seventh edition—and te all 
who love a romauce of the ocean, it will afford peeuliar 
delight The intricacy of the plot and the vividuew of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 

eed himself in this delightful story of the 





having sur; 
nea and ite romuntic axsociations 
Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE CHINESE JUGGLER: 07. Tu! Grasvee's Pior 
This is a stery of the f tin) Repire. end tp s vein of 
romance highly interesting. furvirhes many filustra- 

t of the 





\ife and habit. while the pic 





tions of Chinese 
story is brimu ing with verel and e#tarthog ineident 
It is coptivating trem fret ty last 
Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE RUINED ABBEY: oF. T#r Girseys o” Vonsst 
Hit This is « tale of the ulden tine, during the reweo 
of Charles IT 
the county of Keot, were the local of the wandering 


when portions of England, espertall tp 
gip-ees®. whose life babite and customs sree theme of 
never failing incident andadventure Dr ko uwons 
peeu ier tart aud kil has worn w etery whet te fromt 
with all the vigor of lifetite delineation TT) te lea Seid 
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Logas tae Wamora A 
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| the most startling «vents of the Ameriran Keroietion 
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Mr Cobb has woven som 
into this thrilling stor), the popaisnty of whch & at 
tested by its paeiug through wree eli ious 


Written expreammy for weby SYLVANLS COBB, Ja 
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THE RED REVENGER or. Tue Pinsre Kise 
toripas This tale of the <)ulf and tts i- 
that portrays many tragk and romaetic phases of lif 
ata period when « deadi) conflict eas maintained be 
teeen the Spaniards of Cube and the desperate pin 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some (Bree centu 

ries ago 
Written expressly for as by 


eter 


an te le one 





NED BUNTLINE 
| 
| CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tat Beccasces 


A romantic Story 


Prune Gi 
f the Bea and the Shore Tis le ae 
other of those graphic sea stories for which our author 
is famous = It was eritten by Ceptaio Barrington oo 
shipboard while crubing la the very weters where the 
Pilacipal scenes of bis tale are laid. aud bs fou ded on 
fact. Depicting the striking and bold seeues that «;} 
pertain to the daring life of a rower, it carries the 
Peader along with the lucideots of the tale to a dream 
Vike reality, as though he was ae ectual participant 
therein 
Written for us by.....F CLINTON BARRINGTON 
THE UNENOWN MASK: or Tae Brice or Mana 
The scene of this story i laid In the gay capital of Spain 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and aiveoture 
ofa thrilling nature. Ase tale of love aod lutrigue, it 
has tew equals. Lieutenant Murray is the moet suc 
cessful delineator of the affections who har eritteo in 
the present century Editions of this story have teen 
issued both in Spanish and French 
Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Sranten Cava- 
Lick. A Legend of Old Spain. Thies is a most charm 
ing story of the time of Philip IT, and the dave of the 
Inquisition. The whole is interwoven with many 
seenes of historic interest taken from the times of which 
it treats, and forms « good Hlustration of what the hie 
toric novel may be made in th- hands of the ekiliful 
writer Ithas proved one of Cobb's most successful 
efforts 

Written expressly for as by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEFR: or, The l'aoruer 
or tae Bonmen Wain. A Tale of the Time:f Jomeph 
11, of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 
mainly in Venice and ie the mountain forest om the 
boundary of Bohemia, aud dept ¢ incidents of thril ing 
interest There is a wild fascination attaches ite if to 
all stories of this region, and when truthful and by « 
master hand, asin this instance, the tale is absorbingly 
interesting 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE DOOMED KING :for, Tur Caown anv tae Sworn 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, aud the Camp, 
is replete with adventure.combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes 
No author who has ever written fur us bas ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of U.ie farrinetiog 
story. Thoroughly read in history, Lis scenes ase 
drawn with artistic fidelity. 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A DURIVAGR 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tus Buccaneer ann tHe Caapt- 
NAL This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is ove of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived aud 
skilfully carried out. The present is the A/tA edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which war never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative—the reader 
can hardly Ivy it by uotil he bax floi-hed every line 

Written expressly for us by. AUSTIN C. BURDICK 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divate rus Bace- 
woopsman. A vivid story of Kast and West, unrivall d 
in plot and character. The present is the eleventh edi 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with ove eaception, 
the best selling book have ever issued from this es 
Site cones nave revesuate ere poveraged Tet Php tor wae 
of humor that engages the reader's interert at once, 
and some of its sterner descriptions are instinct with 
gtophic power. 

Wiitten for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tus Wun Curertain. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly Interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest peca- 
liar to the period of history which it descriles It la 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romauces, the vividners 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. 

Written expressly for us by. . SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Suvoo.en ov tax 
Cursapeaks. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the moet popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, a1 d bas 
excecded in the number of ite editions bir fawous 
* Dancing Feather,” which it alro does in interest 

Written expressly for us by..... J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Heamions or 81. Anrornn. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of @ thrill- 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century. It will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depa:t- 
ment of the United States a few ) ears since on s tour of 
observation among European fortifiextions, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy 

Written express!) for us by) Mason F.C. HUNTER. 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tas Cann or the 
Sienna. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sineali, in the heart of Bunny Spain. It is the moat 
fascinating story of giprey life ever publish d ip this 
country, aud though truthful to life, ie pet mort start 
ling in many of ite atrorbing chapters. Ith ae wild 
and glowing panoramic picture 








Written expressly for ua by Da J. H ROBINSON 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Consrimatons ov Cuna 
A Story of the Green Land and the Bive Sea Kick io 
adventure and in Cuban life, of # revolutionary charae- 
ter Mr Barrington was for a considerable period ia 
the government service of Spain and he bas iid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caril.tean 
Bea ile peeuling facilities have enabied bim to eerave 
of actual cb-ervetion inte the tread of 
bis romance sith great «feet 


F¥ CLINTON BARRINOTON 





many ene 
Written for us by 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE : or, Tus Onacte ann rts 
Parest. This romance of ancient Tyre ie one of the 
mort popular of Cobbs stories, and paints « very glow 
Ing picture of lite In that luxurious city. It bas bere 

dramatized and pinyed in nearly every theatre in thie 

country, and bas passed through three editions ip Low 

don. The present ie the /ourteenia edition which we 

have published’ 
Written for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tus Secarts oF ree Conor 
This is acknowledged to be Cobbs greatest awd bet 
povelette, full to the brim of start ing sod vieid life 





and containing a moet intensely interesting plot It 
has bern compared to Maryatt'+ bert aa novel end hae 
reached rerem etittoma It lee captivating tale from 
beginn'ug to end ae the re 
nor wi 


ter wl qQub bly pearenee 


he be litely to leave it sithowt s thorough 
reating af the @r-? ritting 
Written for us by SYLVANUB COBB, Ja 
IVAN THE SERF: oF. Tre Heewss see Cincavsiaw 
Thi told and bighly greptie tale of life, de 
jn Rowe Teortes ond (ir eects 


ina wel 
mestic and military, 
The aothor hee (alles great care te be hithfel te the 

sar nations herecterte(h « of thet pr ulieg region, 
toe Cheplers are ictew ely 10d Ue, are 
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Port's Corner. 
tWenen for The Flag of “~ Sateen) 
LINES TO AN OLD FRIEND. 


BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMER. 


We have journeyed on together, 

Through dark storms and pleasant weather, 
We have culled the flowers of joy; 

Hand in hand we ‘ve trod life’s pathway, 

Scen Hope's blossom wither and decay— 
Nought our friendship can destroy. 


But we can no longer cheer each other, 
You must tread one path, and I another, 
We must part, my friend, to-day ; 
And, though miles of land between us 
Lie, nothing earthly e’er can wean us 
From each other—we'll be true alway! 


LOOK UPON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


But not to times, to seasons, or to places, 

Will we be bound; or unto nature's order 

Is this the singing of our cottage carols. 

Indeed, why should we? Is not January 
Sometimes as warm as spring?—and is not 

Not seldom cold as Christinas? 80 no binding, 
As one is bound who hath his speech prepared : 
Prepared by some one else—and must speak that, 
Or else sit down, look foolish, aud be dumb; 
No—we will on, turn back, go up or down 
Through time as well as space; and therefore now, 
Departing from the summer morning bills, 

We to the early days of spring return— 
Where—list! a song. Joun Swain 


AUTUMN FLOWERS. 
And thus do come the autumn flowers, 
Lingering like exiles on their way; 
And ere they ventured to our bowers, 
Put on their best of bright and gay —ANon. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MAD! 


—aeee 
BY ESTHER 8. KENNETH. 


‘ We were two sisters of one race: 
She was the fairest in the 


face: 
The wind is blowing in turret and tree ” 


Looxtne up from my seat on the floor by the 
window, I caught sight of my face in the mirror. 
In the half dusky light I saw at first only a gleam 
of something white, with intense dark spots for 
eyes, and hair like a black encircling shadow. 
But gazing longer the features grew upon my 
sight—the low, broad forehead, the grave, heavy 
mouth—red as coral, the sullen eyes, gleaming 
from beneath wide lids, and half veiled by the 
sweep of inky, curved lashes, the square chin— 
dimpled, and the smooth, colorless cheeks. 

Just above this, another face was reflected from 
the gilded frame upon the wall. 
waiting to see those features plainly through 
want of light. Its crown of golden braids made 
its own illumination. There was brightness in 
the azure eyes, in the radiant forehead, in the 
smiling, scarlet mouth, and blossomy cheeks. 
Brightness gleamed from the little jewelled hand 
on which the dainty chin of the fair young face 
was poised, and broke like shadows of moon- 
Mieke Bonn. ahs <O1IVGs seems Cure, Hashing with 
jewels. 

“Shadow and sunlight—night and day,” I 
said, and dropped my face into my folded arms 
upon the window ledge. 

The rain came down heavily. The wind toss- 
eda few drops upon my loose hair, falling in 
dark waves and coils over my bare arms. The 
rush of its falling sounded in my ears, and gave 
me a sense of great strength. I wondered if it 
would not beat the life quite out of anything 
which might be exposed to its pitiless pelting, 
so that it would never feel again, but would lie 
forever cold and dead. Something warm and 
tender and sensitive: my heart, for instance. I 
would have given the world to have had my 
heart dead. 

“Magdalen, Magdalen!” 

Some one called me. I raised my head, and 
shaking back my hair, listened in the darkness. 
A little light step came pattering through the 
hall, the door unclosed and swung noiselessly to 
again, and then a slight figure dressed in white 
glided through the shadows towards me. 

“What are you doing, Magdalen?” said its 
sweet voice. 

“ Thinking.” 

“And getting cold! Your hair is wet with 
rain. Do shut the window.” 

“‘No—my head aches.” 

“ But you will be sick.” 

“Well.” 

“ Please shut the window, Magdalen.” 

“Twill not. Go back to bed, Alice.” 

The little white figure swept across the room 
and paused by the door. 

“Tcame to tell you something, sister Mag- 
dalen.” 

“Not to-night. 
bed.” 

The child came softly across the carpet again 
and knelt down by me. The little arms crept 
under my weight of falling hair and encircled 
my neck. The soft, warm cheek was pressed 
against my cold, white face. 

“Tam sixteen, to-day. Kiss me, Magdalen.” 

I put my hand under the pretty chin and rais- 
ed the fair, innocent face. Then I kissed her 
mouth, the fresh little mouth which I knew Dud- 
ley Vane had kissed less than an hour before. 

“Now good-night, child,” I said, hurriedly 
unclasping her arms. ‘‘ You must not stay here 
in your night dress.” 

She brought a cloak and put about me, and 
then went out. And all that night I sat alone 
in the rainy darkness and thought. 


I do not want to talk. Goto 





“They were together and she fell, 
Therefore revenge became me well. 
O, the Eari was fair to see!" 

“You are so busy all the time, Magdalen. 
You work from daylight to dark, incessantly. 
Why do you do so?”’ 

She looked up from her dreaming in a 
shadowy corner and asked this question, while 
she watched me sewing swiftly. 

“I prefer being busy, Alice.” 

“ You do not have time to think.” 

“T do not want to think.” 

“You are very strange. O, I love to think. 
I should not be happy if I could not.” 

The little sigh of exquisite pleasure, the ten- 
der smile rippling across the pretty young 
tace, the indolent falling back to pleasant dreams 





No need of . 





and memories :—these were the signs of her | 
thoughts. Night solitude, the listening to fall- 
ing rain, a white, desolate face, and a drooping 
head were the signs of mine. I did not choose 
to think. She did. Gradually the sunlight 
stole out of the room. Purple and golden shad- 
ows faded into twilight dusk. The moon came 
up. 

“Come here and see the moon rise, Mag- 
dalen.” 

I crossed the room and stood beside my little 
sister at the window. 

“Magdalen, don’t you think moonlight much 
prettier than sunlight?” she said. 

“Its influence is less healthy. 
ghostly dreams and longings.” 


‘* There is a dangerous stillness in the hour; 
A stillness which leaves room for the full soul 
To open all itself, without the er 
Of calling wholly back its self-control ; 
The silver light which, hallowing tree and tower, 
Sheds beauty and deep softness o'er the whole, 
Breathes also to the heart, and o'er it throws 
A loving languor which is not repose.” 


The mellow voice recited the stanza close at 
my side. A handsome white hand was laid 
lightly upon my shoulder. I turned cold as ice. 

“How pretty! Where did you learn that, 
Dudley?” said Alice. 

“Perhaps Mr. Vane will favor us by reciting 
the whole poem from which his very applicable 
extract was taken,” I said, haughtily. 

He colored a little, but laughed. 

“No, I never had any inclination to read the 
entire poem, and never did. I went through it 
rapidly and daintily, as a child in its Sunday 
clothes goes through a marsh, and snatches at 
the violets and roses. They were just as beauti- 
ful as though they had not grown in the mud, 
you know, Magdalen.” 

“T will not answer for your unsoiled hands 
and garments,” I said, shaking my head— 


It breeds 


“ Roses grow plenteously in safe places. Gather 
them there.” 
“O,Ido,” he returned lightly. “I gather 


them everywhere, 
to pluck them.” 

“What do you do with them ?” 

“Sometimes they prove unsound, or wither, 
and I throw them by. Often they prick me with 
their thorns, until I lose all patience by day and 
all sleep by night. They are never lasting. But 
sti!l I gather them, often breaking down the tree 
and leaving it to die, after I have robbed it.” 

“You are selfish—you are crucl, Dudley 
Vane!” 

“Trae.” 

His haughty, handsome face! I stepped back 
into the shadows and watched it. They made a 
pretty picture. Alice, my sister, sitting on the 
low, broad window-sill, her fair face upraised to 
his, her curls falling in clusters over the white- 
ness of her bare shoulders and snowy dress, her 
little hands locked closely on her lap, Dudley 
Vane so tall and proud and graceful, standing 
near with the moonlight bathing his forehead, 
Lie Letitent [CO Aaed sheughefally on her. Both 
so blessed in all that makes life sweet. I step- 
ped further back into the shadow. A moment 
more and I had stolen out of the room, and lay 
sobbing in the cool, rank grass of the garden. 
O, Alice, my pretty child sister, why did I leave 
you? ©, Dudley Vane, my love never saved 
you from my revenge ! 


I never lose an opportunity 





** She died! She went to burning flame; 
She mixed her ancient blood with shame. 
The wind is howling in turret and tree.”* 


“O, Magdalen, Magdalen !” 

She crouched on the floor at my feet—my 
poor, broken lily—the bloom of her youth wash- 
ed pale with her tears, her sweet young lips a 
pitiful wreck. I put my hands on her bowed 
head. 

“‘O, take me to your heart, Magdalen.” 

“T cannot, Alice ; it would burn you like fire. 


It is hot with passion, and full of hate. I will 
kill him. Help me, Heaven !” 

“O, Magdalen, I loved him !” 

“Listen, child!—and J loved him. I love 


him now—so well that I will never rest till he 
lies_dead of my great love.” 

“ Sister, you frighten me! 
ful. O, Magdalen!” 

I nursed her for three weeks, and then she 
died—my murdered child. Over her dead face 
I vowed revenge on her murderer, and hence- 
forth my life was devoted to one end—to find 
the heart of Dudley Vane. 


Your face is dread- 





‘* T made a feast; I bade him come; 
I won his love; I brought him home, 
The wind is roaring in turret and tree.” 


We met at last—a year after the murder. I 
gave him my hand—the murderer. He was 
white as death, and trembled from head to foot. 

“Dudley.” I said, smiling, “I want to see 
you to-night. Will you come?” 

“To see me?” 

“Yes. Ihave something to tell you. Iam 
to have a party tonight. Will you be among 
my guests ?”’ 

“T will, Magdalen, how is it that you meet 
me in this way after what has passed ?” 

“Tam a woman, Dudley Vane, and a wo- 
man’s love will do much.”” 

His eyes flashed in his pale face. 

“Magdalen, is it possible that you love me?” 

“So well that I will never rest till I have 
found your heart !” 

He almost crushed my hands in his excited 
grasp. 

“ My Cleopatra 

“ You will not fail me to-night?” 

“By Heaven—no !” 

I smiled in his burning face, and left him. 





‘As half asleep his breath he drew, 
Three times I stabbed him through and through. 
0, Earl was fair to see!” 


I watched for his coming, my Antony. I met 
him with smiles. Iled him on to his fate through 
all that was strong and ardent in his nature. I 
watched the blood quicken in his face, I saw his | 
eves flash—I feasted him, and intoxicated him 
with wine. I made music, and watched his hot 
pulses beat to the time. 

Finally we were alone. I smiled in his pas- 
sionate face and gave him my hand—only one ; 
the other was hidden in the bosom of my loose, 
silken robe. I was not chary of caresses—my 


hair. His breath swept my cheek, Our lips | 


fingers toyed with the perfumed masses of his 


met. My kisses pressed down the lids of his | 
eloquent eyes. My hair swept downwards and 
enveloped us in shadowy light. Nearer and 
nearer we pressed. I was searching for his heart. | 
I found it at last. He quivered, groaned, and | 
blanched. 

I drew the dagger from his breast and held it 
up in the light, dripping with his red, heart | 
blood. It fell in crimson drops upon his upturn- | 
made purple spots upon my silken robe. I wet 
mg fingers in it and wrote my sister’s name upon 
his forehead. It was pretty stuff to play with. 
I wondered how I would look in a dress dyed 
with it—that rich, beautiful crimson. 

After a while some folks came in and shrieked 
and ran wild at the sight. Then they came and 
crowded around us, and took him out of my 
arms and carried him away. I did not object. 
I had played with him long enough. I was 
tired—very tired. I have been tired ever since. 
So I do nothing but sit in this little room where 
it is cool and quiet, and talk with the people 
who sometimes come to see me, fearing that I 
may be lonely. They are very good people, and 
often look rather sadly at me, whispering about 
my being “incurable.” They think me ill, I 
suppose. But they are mistaken. I am only 
tired. , so tired! 





THE DEBAUCH OF DEATH. 


The scene lies in Chew’s mansion in German- 
town, atthe time of the battle of that place. 
Near a window in one of the front rooms stood 
a gallant band of British officers; some were 

oung and handsome, others were veterans who 
had mowed their way through many a fight; all 
were begrimmed with blood and the smoke of 
battle. While they were gazing from the win- 
dow, a singular incident occurred. A young 
officer, standing in the midst of bis comrades, 
felt something drop from the ceiling and trickle 
down his cheek. Another drop, another aad 
another. 

“Tt is blood!” cried his comrades, and a laugh 
went round. 

The officer reached forth his hand, he held it 
under the falling stream and tasted it. 

“Nox blood, but wine,”’ he shouted ; “ good 
old Madeira wine.” 

In a few moments the young officer had rush- 
ed up and ransacked the attic, and discovered 
under the eaves of a roof some three dozen bot- 
tles of old Madeira, placed there for safe keeping 
some score of years before the battle. Presently 
the group below were astonished by the vision 
of the ancient bottles, hung with cobwebs. Ina 
moment the necks of several were struck off, and 
while the smoke poured from the window, now 
in the folds of darkness and then in lurid red by 
the glure of cannon, the group of officers poured 
the wine in an ancient goblet, and drank a loyal 
health to good King George. They drank and 
drank again until their eyes sparkled, and their 
lips grew wild with loyal words, and their thirst 
for blood—the blood of the rebeis—was excited 
to madness. Again and again were the soldiers 
shot down at the window, until at last the officers 
stood exposed to the blaze of the Americans’ tire 
flashing tygm the green lawn. 

h ia Heaith4to King George? Death to the reb- 
els!” a 4 

The shout arose from the lips of a grey-headed 
veteran, and he fell to the fluor a mangled corpse. 
The arm that raised the goblet was shattered by 
the must appl another pierced the brain. ‘The 
goblet « ae | by another hand; another fell 
—he had’ “eived his ball of death. Another 
fell wound, another and another. The young 
officer who had discovered the wine alone re- 
mained. He seized the goblet, tilled it brimming 
foll of wine, and raised it to his lips. He touch- 
ed the edge of the goblet, and a rifle shot pealed 
through the window, the warm blood spouted 
from the wound between his eyebrows, fell drop 
by drop into the wavelets of the wine. And 
then there was a wild shout, and a heavy body 
toppled to the floor; and so ended the debauch 
of death.—/’ennsylvanian. 





RULES FOR OMNIBUS-RIDERS. 


When you stop an omnibus for the purpose of 
taking a seat inside, keep it waiting a few min- 
utes while you finish your conversation with 
some person whom you are about to leave on the 
sidewalk ; for then you show your regard for 
those in the stage, and convince them that your 
time is as valuable to you as theirs is to them. 
When you get in, seat yourself so as to take up 
room enough for two persons, that when another 
one enters, he will be obliged to sit in the lap of 
some one else, or squeeze into half a seat, to the 
great annoyance of two or three persons. If you 
are long legged, throw one of your legs over the 
other, and lean back in a comfortable attitude; 
you will thereby be enabled to rnb the mud from 
your boots, on the pantaloons of your opposite 
neighbor, and by changing the position uf your 
legs, you can clean both boots in the course of a 
mile’s ride. If you do not like to sit in that pos- 
ture, and care nothing about the condition of 
your boots, stick your feet across under the op- 
posite bench and “lay off,” as though you were 
going to take a nap ; and if there is a handsome 
young lady in the stage, keep your eye on her, 
She will most likely turn her head frum side to 
side to avoid your eye, but you must keep up 
your stare with vigor and perseverance ; for, in- 
stead of being offended with the impertinence of 
your vacant, idle, stupid gaze, she will consider 
herself highly honored as the “ observed” of 
such a beautitul young man.—Railway Times. 


+2=c-o-+ 
HAPPINESS. 


Now let me tell you a secret—a secret worth 
hearing. This looking forward for enjoyment 
don’t pay. From what I know of it, I would as 
soon chase butterflies for a living, or bottle up 
moonshine for cloudy nights. The only true 
happiness is to take the drops of happiness as 
God gives them to us every day ot our lives; 
the boy must learn to be happy when he is plod- 
ding over his lessons ; the apprentice while he is 
learning his trade; the merchant while he is 
making his fortune. If he fails to learn this art, 
he will be sare to miss his enjoyment when he 
gains what he sighs for.—Watchman and Je- 
Jlector. 


—K“ +22 ____—_ 
ATTACHMENT OF BIRDS. 


Singing birds, if we would narrowly watch 
them, possess the most singular attractions, and 
exhibit the most romentic attachment. Nota 
Morement of their master or mistress escapes 
their observation. They may be taught, easily 
taught, by affectionate care, to come out of the 
cage when called for, or to sit on the finger and 
Sing when requested. A single movement of the 
head or expression of the eye will accomplish 
this; whilst the reward of a bit of hard boiled | 
egg, or a morsel of loaf sugar, will cement an 
intimacy terminable only by death. —Audabon. 


—_— ees —_——— 





Learning made popalar is no longer learning ; 
it has the appearance of something which we 
have bestowed upon ourselves, as a dew appears 
to rise from the held which it refreshes. 





MILITARY REGIMEN. 


In this season of general military excitement, | 
the following reminiscence of a century ago will 
be read with interest, showing how Lord Howe 
introduced among the gay young officers and 
soldiers from Eogland, some salutary reforms, 
which were little relished by his army : 

Lord Howe was a Lycurgus of the camp. He 
introduced stern reforms, which commended 
themselves to the common sense of his associates, 
but which caused the incredulous shaking of the 
big wigs of the elders, who made innovation and 
sacrilege convertible terms. He labored to con- 


| torm the methods of the service to the wants in 
ed face, and splashed upon my bare arms. It | 


this new country. Laying aside pride and preju- 
dice, he applied for advice to those whose expe- | 
rience and observation entitled them to respect. 
He forbade in his own regiment all displays of | 
gold and scarlet in the rugged marches of the 
army, and led the proposed new fashion himself, 
by wearing a plain, short-skirted, ammunitioa | 
coat. He ordered the muskets to be shortened, | 
that they might be used with more freedom in | 
the forests ; and to prevent the discovery of his 
corps by the glitter of the barrels, he directed | 
that portion of their weapons to be painted black. | 
To preserve the legs of his men from  briers and | 
the bites of insects, he caused them to wear buck- | 
skin, or strong woolen cloth leggins, sach as | 
were used by the Indians. The innovation most 
deprecated by the young men of his corps, who 
took great pride in their long, abundant, pow- 
dered hair, was his order for them all to have 
their locks cut short, that they might not become 
wet and produce maladies when the owners slept 
upon the damp ground or marched in storms. 
But Lord Howe, whose hair was tine and abun- 
dant, set the example in this as in other move- 
ments, and had his own locks cropped short. 
He also abolished the use of chairs, tables, and 
other things used in the tents, because it would 
be almost impossible to carry them through the 
wilderness which the army was about to pene- 
trate; and he set his officers an example one 
day, when he had invited them to dine with him. 
They found him in his tent to welcome them. 
The ground was covered with bearskins, and 
there was a log for each of the guests to sit upon, 
after the manner of his lordship. Presently his 
servants set a large dish of pork and beans in 
their midst, when his lordship tock a sheath from 
his pocket, containing a knife and fork, and with 
them he began to distribute the food. The guests 
sat in awkward surprise, for they had neither a 
knife nor fork. They were soon relieved by the 
host presenting each with a similar sheath and 
contents. ‘To each man of his regiment he also 
furnished a quantity of powdered ginger, with 
orders to mix it with water when on weary 
marches, and not stoop down, as was customary, 
and drink from the streams. This precaution 
saved many lives and kept off agues when these 
troops were in swampy places. 


| Floral Department, 





[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 


From brightening fields of ether fair disclosed, 
Child of tue sun, refulgent Summer comes, 
In pride of youth, and felt through Nature's depth, 
He comes attended by the sultry hours, 
And ever-fanning breezes, on his way ; 
While from hie ardent look the turning Spring 
Averts her blushing face; and ea aud skies, 
All smiling, to his hot dominion leaves ; 

THomson. 


Sleeping Plants. 

The sleep of plants, which was discovered by Linnwus, 
is caused by the different influences of light and darkness, 
cold. heat and moisture. The common chickweed ( Stella- 
ria medica), of which birds are so fond, furnishes a beau- 
tiful instance of the sleep of plants. Every night the 
leaves approach each other in pairs, so as to include with- 
in their upper surfaces the tender rudiments of the young 
shoots; and the uppermost pair but one at the end of the 
stalk are furnished with longer leaf-stalks than the oth- 
ers, so that they can close upon the terminating pair, 
and protect the end of the shoot.—The flowers of the 
Marvel of Peru ( Mirabilis jalapa), which are very beauti- 
ful, do not open in hot weather until the evening ; but, if 
the weather be cool, or the sun is obscured, they open in 
the daytime. Another variety of the same plant is called * 
the four o'clock flower, from opening at that hour of the 
day.—The scarlet Pimpernel ( Anagillis arvensis), which is 
a plentiful weed in cornfields, is called poor man’s weath- 
er-glass and shepherd's barometer, from the flowers al- 
ways closing before rain; and should the weather be ever 
so bright, they always shut up at noon.—The flowers of a 
sort of convolvulus ( Kirra bena-noz) are large and white, 
expanding only at sunset, and perfuming the air to a 
great distance with a fragrance resembling that of the 
finest cloves. It is a native of Bengal, where it rambles 
among the forcsts, and is called the Midoapore creeper — 
The common gonts-beard ( Tragopogon pretense) grows in 
many parts of Britain, and is called go-to-bed-at-noon, 
from the fact of its flowers closing about that time 





Growing Camellias in Pots. 

The camellia isa plant which requires abundance of 
water, and is yet soon killed by suffering stagnant mois- 
ture to remain about the roots. When grown in pota, 
there should be abundant drainage. The soil should be 
peat-earth and sand, which may be mixed with a little 
vegetable mould, if it is desired to have the plants of very 
luxuriant growth, and the plants should be potted high. 
The pots should not have saucers, or if they have, for the 
sake of cleanliness, the water ahould be carefully poured 
out of them immediately after the plants have been wa- 
tered. The plants should be watered abundantly every 
day while their flower-buds are swelling; for. if this be 
neglected, the buds are very apt to drop off. When the 
flowers begin to expand, the watering is not of so much 
consequence, though it should be centinued in moderate 
quantities; and abund: should be again given when 
the piants are making their young shoots. After they 
have done growing, watering once or twice a week will be 
sufficient till the flower-buds again begin to swell. 








Soil for Flower-Plants and Trees. 

The best indication by which to judge of the kind of 
soil or compost suitable for any particular tree or plant, 
in the absence of all knowledge of that in which it is 
found to grow in its original location, i+ that afforded by 
an in«peetion of the root of the plant, and the nature of 
the stem and leaves. Andeven when the soil of its na- 
tive habitat is known, thore afford valuable data by 
which to assist the judgment; for it does nct always fol- 
low that the various kinds of plants flourish best in the 
soil in which they are originally found Evergreen planta, 
with very fine, hair-like roote of a hard, close texture, 
and which have very thin bark or extérnal cost—such, 
for instance, as heath«--are the species that do best ja 
decayed vegetable matter. Evergreens that have fleshy 
leaves, and who-e roots are moderately thick and com- 
paratively seft in texture, fouri-h ine rich, sandy loam, 
with but little manure ef a stimulating nature Of this 
class are camellias, jaurastinus, and most broad-ieaved 
evergreene 








Nelumbrium. 

The Indian Lotus, or Sarred Bean of India A stove 
aquatic, generally with white or pale pinkish flowers 
rather dificult to flower in this country, as it requires 
abondance of heat and a great deal of room Also, the 
seeds which are sent over from India rarely vegetate 
The seeds should te sown in rich in the bot- 
tom of a large tub. which should be kept full of water 
while the plants are growing. but which may be aliowed 
to become dry when the plants have fade! The piante 
are increased by diviting the roote or by sede. There 
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| gambler, and asked to play a guuwe of cards 


| asked our friend 
| . “No,” ea 


<THE FLAG OF CUR UNION.” <. 


Mester's Picnic. 


“ Daring the Florida war,” aid the speaker 


1 was in 
the American » (me day l shouldered my cun and 
wens in pursuit of game io passing threugh a swan, 

. vething « few feet ahead of me. lying upon the 
whieh had every appearance of a log it being 
rty feet im length. avd about one foot ti. diameter 
tive was T that it was noching but a 1 
paid no attention to it, and the fect la I would 
sworn before a court of Justice that it was ea log and t 











ave 





ing else You see l never heard of suakes gro#ing 

such buge dimensions and the fact te, 1 wever i 
have believed it if I had Well between meant! the 
log—as L took it to be—wasa miry place. which it was 
becessary for me to avotd | therefore placed the hurt of 
the gun on the ground aheed of me, and springing upon 


it, lit right ou top of —what do you Suppose 
‘ & Soe Comstrictor,”’ sald one 
o” 


* An anaconda,” said another 

No’ 
“What, then, could it have heen?" sald a third 
“Just what I supposed it to be—a« log’ said the wag 


Last summer, ata State Fair, a genuine Vankee was 
strolling about the grounds, when bh es accosted by a 





* Well,’ he replied, © I don't kKuow much about cards, 


I don't.” 

“Well,” said the gambler. “I'd like to play a game 
with vou What will you play with me for? 

“Well,” said our friend, * Lil play a game with y« 
for fifty cents" ge ape Dae 


Dows they sat; the gambler put down fifty cents and 
if he begged 


he, “ I've gota very good hand—I don't 


** Well,” replied the other, * put your money down 

** What money ’" asked Jonathan 

“Why, your fifty cents." 

“T didn't say I'd put down fifty cents You asked me 
what I'd play for, and I said fifty cente—and I'd play 
you all night for fifty cents a game'”’ 


When Mason was preparing the case of EK. Avery, 
and had examined about two hundred withesses, sor 
body called to see him legal gentleman sent w 
that he was orcupied and could not be interrupted 

* But the man is a witness—a Methodist minister 

PN Hes up,’ said Mason. * Well, sir, what can you 


ve 
td 


“Thave had a vision; two angels have appeared to me, 
uc cold me that Brother Avery is tonocent— 

“Let them be summoned,” said Mason, and resumed 
his work. 


A gourd wound itself round a lofty palm, aud ina few 
weeks climbed to the very top fow old may'st thou 
be?” the newcomer, * About a hundred years, 
was the answer. ‘A humdred years, amd no taler! 
Only look, I have grown as tall as you in fewer days than 
you cam count years.’’—'' I know that well,” replied the 
‘Every summer of my lifes gourd has embed 
up round me as proud as thou art, aod as short-lived as 
thou wilt be!" 


paias. 


A young wife remonstrated with her hushand!, a diss) 
pated spendthrift, on his conduct 

‘My dear,” said he, ‘ Tam only like the Prodigal Son 
—I shall reform by-and-by.”’ 

** And I will be like the Prodigal Son, too,” 
‘*T will arise and go to my father’s house,’ 


1 she, 
went 





“Was Mr. Brown a very popular man when he lived 
in your town ’”’ inquired a busy body of his friend 

* T should think he was,’ replied the gentieman, ‘aa 
man TsODSs endea vo: to prevent his leaving, and 
several of them, including the sheriff, bis deputy, and 
several constables, followed him for some distance 


Ta reading the chapter of Daniel which narrates the 
dedication of Nebuchadnezzar’s image, the narrator re 
peats the names of the creat officers of the king tom, and 
the various musical instruments used on the coeasion 
A short-winded parson in the diocese of Londow, after the 

rst enumeration substituted this formula—* same gen- 
tleman of the court and band as before.” 


A young girl was introduced to James! , as excelling 
even lea: men in classical acquirements. © Weil,’ 
said the monarch, ‘now tell me what this prodigy can 
do.” He was informed that she could read and write 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew. ‘Ah’ replied the king, 
ian are rare attainments for a maid—can she on 


Creditor—Sir, you are drunk now! You have wasted 
your substance with tippling, and have turned every- 
thing that belonged to you into liquor.” 

Debtor— Pardon me, sir—everything except my debts, 
which I oo for your sake as well as my own, I see no 
Prospect of being able to liquidate ' 


A country exchange, speaking of the death of a young 
ntleman of that vicinity, saye:—' He promised fair to 
Ciccone & bright and shining ornament to this vegetable 
world.” Upon this the Louisville Courier says We 
would consider the idea ax some pumpkins, and the 
writer of it as all pumpkins" 


One boy inashop is as good asaman. Two boys, 
however, are worse than none at all. If there be but one 
youngster ip @ room, ne is as quiet and redate as @ 
Quaker Introduce another, and ground «nd lofty 
tumbling and somersets over the stove are the order from 
sunrise till dark. 

** Dad, who is Sam Francisco, that’s gettin’ all the gold 
out there in Californey’ He must be the richest feiow 
in all them diggins’!”’ 

* Why, Johnny, I rayther think he's some relation to 
the Sam Jacinto who was killed in the war in Texas by 
Sam Houston.” 


Judge Jeffries, when on the bench, told an old fellow 
with a long beard, that he supposed he had a conscience 
as long as bis beard 

** Does your lordship,” replied the old man, ‘‘ measure 
rsa by beards’ If 80, your lordship has none et 


A very it bore (for some of us) is the making out of 
@ bill, and yet « man is not paid for the trouble of it 
selectman of the town of Hartfield. however, after making 
out his bill for services rendered, makes this very sensibie 
addition—*' To time spent making out this bill, 5+. 6a." 


In this plodding, matter-of-fact age, it is quite refresh- 
ing when we can record an instance of a benerit being re- 
ciprocal. This was ewinently the case with Mr Mackin 
tush; be made tne discovers of India rubber capes, and 
the discovery, returning the compliment, made him 


** Cato, hab you read de papers, 
* What you mean, colored man 
“1 ax you in dis ‘ticklar manner, becase I see dey ad- 
i ‘scrtise for a gemman ob color to work on a farm * 
“Go way, black man’ I is in de politics line ” 


lately?” 


The following is the exact copy of @ notice recentiy 
stuck upon the church door of a village only a few miles 
frou: \..mbridge :— Do Hear by give notie that the 
Overseer Cally un thursday Evning ® bout 5 o clock for @ 
rat. Signed, ——, over-eer 


The man who ascended Bunker Hil! Monument on the 
outride, to avoid the payment of the entrance fee, rae 
arre-ted last week and bound over for trial. He s)peals 
to the higher law for justification. 


Did you ever know @ boy to keep a piece of plum cake 
enti! it was mouldy’—or @ money desier that dd not 
expect a pauic or great distress in the mouey marke!" 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FORK THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well known weekly parer, 
after fificen yrars unequalled proeperity and popuunty, 
has become a ‘household word’ from Maine ty (siifor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and poor ii 2 
and country, all over the wile extent of the Unite’ + 
It should be a weekly visitor to every Amerivan home 
because 
Ear It be jure euch a paper as any father brother 
friend would introduce to the family circle 
CH It ie printed on the finest satin eurtered paper 
with new type. and in a neat and beautiful #t) le 
GR™ It is of the mammoth size, yet comtains no adver 
thaermenta in its eight super-roys!l pears 

CB It be devoted to news, tales. poems, stories of the 
aes, discoveries, miscellany, wit end humor 
EB It bs carefully etied by MOM Baliow, whe hae 
twenty years of editorial experiemee in Berton 
It contains in ite large, well Glied and deeply in 
teresting pages not one raigar word or fine 

wv a ite regular contribeters the 








er 





a paper in the home circie i* aimoet ineair clabie 
ER Ite suggestive pages provoke in t ng oe ie 
quiring eptrit. and add to thetr ftores of & - 
Ite colamne are free from polltrs end a.) jerring 
topics, ite object being to make hiane happ 
CI It be for these reasons that it asf 
popular « favorite throughout the country 


TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 





ypeart been 





are two West Indian nelombriams. one of which has pale 
blue flowers, and the other ps'e yeilow flowers It mast 
be observed that the nelumbriam. or Italian water. iily 
differs very eseentiall: from ‘he Fg: ptian water-llly. which 
Sewers very readily in s stove sjuarium 
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